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WHAT KIND OF MEMBER ARE YOU? 


UNLESS YOU PAY ATTENTION to what your union is doing, you can’t con- 
sider yourself a sincere trade unionist. And you can’t be paying attention 
properly if you don’t make it a rule to attend the meetings of your union. 
The importance of consistent attendance at meetings can’t be exaggerated. 

We want our unions to be clean, democratic and effective. We want 
our unions to deserve the esteem of our neighbors. It’s up to us, the mem- 
bers, to see to it that our unions always have these qualities. And that means 
that we must turn out for union meetings. Your union will be what you 
want it to be— if you always do your part. So, no matter what else you may 
feel like doing, when you hear there’s a union meeting scheduled, make it 


your business to be there and participate to the very best of your ability. 


(OOD MEMBERS MAKE GOOD UNIONS 
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Great M oral Wrong 


Whether we will or not, the question of 
slavery is the question, the all-absorbing topic, 
of the day. All of us wish this question settled, 
wish it out of the way. The people of the 
whole nation agree that this question ought to 
be settled, and yet it is not settled, and the 
reason is that they are not yet agreed how it 
shall be settled. 

To us it appears natural to think that slaves 
are human beings; men, not property; that 
some of the things, at least, stated about men 
in the Declaration of Independence apply to 
them as well as to us. 

I say we think, most of us, that this charter 
of freedom appliés to the slave as well as to 
ourselves; that the class of arguments put for- 
ward to batter down that idea are also calcu- 
lated to break down the very idea of free 
government, even for white men, and to under- 
mine the very foundations of free society. 

We think slavery a great moral wrong, and 
while we do not claim the right to touch it 
where it exists, we wish to treat it as a wrong 
in the Territories, where our votes will reach 
it. We think that a respect for ourselves, a 
regard for future generations and for the God 
that made us, require that we put down this 
wrong where our votes will properly reach it. 

We think that species of labor an injury to 
free white men. 

In its political aspect, does anything in any 
way endanger the perpetuity of this Union but 
that single thing—slavery? What ever endan- 
gered this Union except slavery? Did any 
other thing ever cause a moment’s fear? Can 
any man believe that the way to save the 
Union is to extend and increase the only thing 
that threatens the Union, and to suffer it to 
grow bigger and bigger? 

Abraham Lincoln, March, 1860. 
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The eyes of a troubled nation are on the Capitol. 


Congress Goes to Work 


ONGRESS is again in session. 

And the American people are 

watching closely to see what 
the national legislature will do about 
the grave problems now confronting 
the nation. They are also keeping 
their eyes on the White House, hop- 
ing that the Chief Executive will dem- 
onstrate the sound leadership which 
the difficult times require. 

Labor wants effective action taken 
without delay to pull the national 
economy out of its downward drift. 
Unemployment is mounting alarming- 
ly. The drop in purchasing power is 
having widespread adverse effects. 

The AFL-CIO expects to lay its 
program for shaking the economy out 
of the doldrums before Congress in 
the near future. This program will 
stress the need for resumption of 
economic growth and an improved 
relationship between the country’s 
prodigious ability to produce and its 
Capacity to consume. 

In the new session of Congress the 
AFL-CIO will fight for a realistic pro- 
fam of national security and sub- 
santial social gains. Protection of 
Welfare funds, school aid, expansion 
of minimum wage coverage and ma- 
jt improvements in social security 
will be among labor’s top goals. 

Ongress is expected to study in- 
lensely the question of Soviet mili- 
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tary-technological progress and the 
reports that American defenses have 
weakened. The AFL-CIO has served 
notice that it favors all steps neces- 
sary to build up our defenses and 
strengthen the alliance of the free 
world against the Soviet threat. 

Labor will support all necessary 
spending for defense and government 
revenues large enough to support the 
expenditures. It will, however, seek 
adjustments in the tax laws to make 
them more equitable to low-income 
and middle-income families and to 
end costly special privileges. 

Labor also is prepared to battle for 
a broad housing program, aid to 
depressed areas, salary increases for 
federal workers, fair Taft-Hartley re- 
visions and a realistic foreign policy. 

The AFL-CIO will push for im- 
provements in the worker-protecting 
Walsh-Healey and Davis-Bacon Acts 
requiring payment of prevailing 
wages on government contracts. 

The labor movement will be watch- 
ing Congress closely to see what kind 
of legislation shapes up pertaining di- 
rectly to unions. The position of the 
AFL-CIO on such legislation was 
made clear at its recent convention. 

Labor is prepared to support any 
measures which would bolster the 
ability of the union movement to ful- 
fill its responsibilities and achieve its 


legitimate objectives. However, the 
AFL-CIO will vigorously fight propo- 
sals which, while described as _ in- 
tended to protect workers from cor- 
rupt influences, seek in reality to 
prevent unions from effectively car- 
rying out their proper tasks. “Right 
to work” will be opposed. 

The AFL-CIO is again urging Con- 
gress to approve disclosure legislation 
for health, welfare and pension plans. 
Employer groups have been success- 
ful up to now in preventing the pass- 
age of such needed legislation. 

Labor has made known that it will 
oppose any bills which could pave the 
way for legislation requiring unions 
to be licensed. The freedom enjoyed 
by American workers and their un- 
ions has always been one of the 
nation’s greatest assets in the struggle 
with totalitarianism, and the AFL- 
C1O will therefore reject any propo- 
sals whose purpose is to curtail or un- 
dermine that essential freedom. 

Other subjects in which labor is 
intimately concerned are the Hells 
Canyon federal dam project, defense 
of the TVA, a sound farm pro- 
gram, liberalization of the immigra- 
tion laws, improved unemployment 
and workmen’s compensation pro- 
grams, and civil rights programs to 
guarantee every citizen equal oppor- 
tunity and equal rights without re- 
gard to his race. creed or color. 





Strengthen Tax Structure, 
AFL-ClO Urges Congress 


EMOVAL of weaknesses in the 

nation’s tax structure was urged 

last month by Stanley H. Rut- 
tenberg, AFL-CIO director of re- 
search, in testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. He pre- 
sented labor’s recommendations for 
cutting federal taxes without reducing 
total federal revenues so that the 
United States can deal effectively 
with the problem of a declining econ- 
omy plus the Soviet scientific threat. 

Mr. Ruttenberg rejected the idea 
that revenue would decline if taxes 
were cut for citizens in the low and 
middle brackets. 

He told the committee that $9,000,- 
000,000 could be collected by the 
government by “eliminating many of 
the special tax privileges and loop- 
holes.” 

The AFL-CIO’s research 
called for a $100 increase in 
vidual exemptions. 

“The growing cost of our military, 
economic and social programs, as well 
as a necessary tax cut for low- and 
middle-income taxpayers, can be met 
by closing the various tax-escape de- 
vices that have been allowed to per- 
meate our tax system,” Mr. Rutten- 
berg told the lawmakers. 

“In recent years the tax structure 
has become increasingly unfair. Sales, 
excise and payroll taxes have made 
state and local taxes more regressive 
at the same time that the income tax 
base has been constantly eroded at 
the federal level. This combination 
has resulted in placing a greater and 
greater degree of the tax burden on 
those taxpayers least able to bear it.” 

Referring to recent Soviet scientific 


chief 


indi- 


advances necessitating “large-scale ex- 
penditures for military defense,” he 
observed that the United States at this 
time is “also lagging far behind in 
many fields of economic and social 
Our growing population, he 
many responsibilities 


needs.” 
said, places 
upon the government. 

Among these responsibilities he 
listed new school buildings, more and 
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better-paid teachers, health programs, 
additional hospitals, care for the aged, 
housing for low- and middle-income 
families, slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment. 

The combination of heavy defense 
costs and the outlays required for 
needed programs promoting the wel- 
fare of the American people “means 
that taxes will have to remain high,” 
Mr. Ruttenberg said. But it should 
not be too difficult to obtain much of 
the money needed for these programs, 
he added, since a growing economy 
provides “an ever-enlarged income 
base from which to raise revenue.” 

Just now, however, the economy is 
sagging, Mr. Ruttenberg pointed out. 
He referred to declining orders, fall- 
ing production and rising unemploy- 
ment, 

“To aid in halting this downturn,” 
he said, “tax cuts for low- and middle- 
income taxpayers, in the form of 
higher levels of income tax exemp- 
tion, are essential. This would 
strengthen consumer incomes, im- 
prove the ability of the great mass of 
American consumers to buy and, in a 
real sense, improve the health of the 
economy. 

“The resulting more prosperous 
economy will be better able to support 
the heavy defense and military ex- 
penditures called for, or that should 
be called for, to meet the expansionist 
threats of the Soviet Union. A 
healthy, more prosperous economy 
can also meet more equitably the en- 
larged economic and social needs of 
a rapidly growing population. 

“Granting tax cuts to low- and 
middle-income taxpayers need not re- 
duce revenue. As a matter of fact, the 
economy would be strengthened if 
many of the weaknesses in our tax 
structure were removed. 

“The erosions in the tax base in 
recent years have reduced revenue 
substantially. At the same time the 
burden of taxes has been shifted to 
the low- and middle-income tax- 
payers. The federal tax base must be 


improved both to insure the growth 
of the economy and to increase poten- 
tial revenue. 

“As a start, Congress should raise 
individual income tax exemptions 
from the present level of $600 per 
person to $700. The immediate loss 
in revenue can be more than offset by 
a bold approach to eliminating the 
tax privileges granted in the capital 
gain, cepletion allowance, dividend 
credits, depreciation, stock option, 
family partnerships and split-income 
provisions which have been added to 
our tax structure in the past decade 
or more. 

“The inequity of the tax base, the 
unfair burden on low- and middle- 
income taxpayers—at the federal, 
state and local levels—would be im- 
proved in part by raising the level of 
federal individual income tax exemp- 
tions. But at the same time equity 
and revenue needs require closing the 
many loopholes in the law. 

“Equity, economic growth and po- 
tential revenue needs would benefit 
from such adjustnient.” 


Tax reforms would help to 
check unemployment and the 
other factors in downtrend. 
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Economic Progress Group Says: 





Fatten Up Those Pay Envelopes 


consumption are essential if 
the nation’s economy is to be 
salvaged and strengthened, the Con- 
ference on Economic Progress said 


H cons: wages and increased 


last month. 

The organization is a study group 
with representation from labor, busi- 
ness, agriculture and the academic 
world. Labor is represented by A. J. 
Hayes. president of the International 
\ssociation of Machinists; Walter P. 
Reuther, president of the United Auto 
Workers. and O. A. Knight, president 
of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers. 

In a study entitled “Wages and the 
Public Interest,” the conference urged 
better pay for wage-earners, increased 
consumption, larger public spending 
on defense and civilian programs, a 
new farm program and tax cuts at 
the lower end of the income scale. 

The study was prepared under the 
direction of Leon H. Keyserling, who 
served as the chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers when Harry 
Truman was President. 

Stimulation of the economy so that 
the nation would be strengthened calls 
for a sharp change in economic think- 
ing, the Conference on Economic 
Progress declared. Such a change is 
necessary, it added, if a “full econ- 
omy” is to be part of our answer to 
the Soviet challenge, as it must be. ° 

“We have been ‘unable to afford’ 
enough on any front only because we 
were weak on all fronts,” the study 
said. “If wages and consumption were 
now lifted enough to activate our 
economy fully, employment and pro- 
duction would become high enough 
to support the expanded national se- 
curity and other vital domestic pro- 
grams * * * to support farm restora- 
tion and larger business investment, 
and also to provide rising living 
standards for wage-earners and _ all 
consumers, 

“The power of our economic sys- 
tem to do all of these things at once, 
in proper balance, is the great source 
of our potential superiority over the 
totalitarians, 

“But if the growing deficiencies in 
wages and consumption and the in- 
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adequacies of the public programs 
even now being proposed officially 
force the recessionary economy still 
lower or prevent its full expansion, 
we shall find ourselves still less able 
‘to afford’ what we need most.” 

The report declared that national 
policies “smothered the growth ele- 
ments” in the economy and “fanned” 
the inflationary elements they were 
intended to retard. As a result, it 
maintained, the economy’s rate of 
growth “slowed down to a creep and 
now [has] come practically to a halt.” 

“Nonsense” was the word applied 
to the beliefs that wage rates and 
prices must usually advance at the 
same rate and that stable prices de- 
pend on stable wages. The notion 
that higher prices, when they have 
followed wage increases, were due to 
the pay boosts, said the report, is 
“oenerally not true.” 

“Wage-earners have been put in an 
unfair public relations box,” the con- 
ference pointed out in its study. “If 
they do not get adequate wage in- 
creases, the whole economy suffers. 
If they do get adequate wage in- 
creases, they are sometimes used as 
a pretext for immediate and unjusti- 
fied price increases—and again the 
whole economy suffers.” 


Living Costs 


HE cost of living remained un- 
changed in December from the 
record high figure of the month be- 
fore, the government announced. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics con- 
sumer price index remained station- 
ary at 121.6 per cent of the 1947-49 
average. This was 3.1 per cent higher 
than the figure for December, 1956. 
Hersey E. Riley, BLS living costs 
chief, said the index would probably 
have climbed had it not been for 
bigger discounts given by dealers on 
1958 cars. New car prices were off 
2.3 per cent and prices for used cars 
were down 1.4 per cent. Gasoline and 
tire prices also were down. 
Despite the increased discounts, 
new car prices averaged two per cent 
more than in December, 1956. New 


The study presented charts and sta- 
tistics to show that real wages have 
“lagged seriously” behind the real 
volume of investment in the means of 
production. The “huge” return on 
investment after taxes was cited as an 
important part of the proof of unwar- 
ranted price inflation relative to busi- 
ness costs. 

The price inflation which began 
early in 1956, the report said, was due 
mainly to “the ability of high selec- 
tive ‘price administrators’ to lift their 
prices in order to reach for high or 
excessive returns despite a slack econ- 
omy” and the inadequacy of economic 
growth, 

The report added: 

“This malpractice has by now ag- 
gravated the unfavorable economic 
trends it sought to escape from.” 

Full employment is not inflationary 
and wages have not been too high 
from the viewpoint of productivity, 
the report said. Indeed, it went on, 
“most of our economic troubles * * * 
have been due largely to the lag in 
wages behind requirements for full 
prosperity,” which it estimated at 
$45.5 billion during the five-year 
period from 1953 to 1957, or about 
$1300 a year for the country’s av- 
erage multiple-person family. 


Stay at Peak 


models were later that year and dis- 
counting also was later. 

December was the second recent 
month in which the consumer had a 
breathing spell from the almost steady 
rise in living costs which began in the 
spring of 1956. The October figure 
likewise had been unchanged from the 
month before. Before that there had 
been thirteen months of rises to new 
record levels. 

Between November and December 
food prices increased slightly. Meats 
particularly showed a rise. 

While the highest prices in history 
persisted, unemployment was spread- 
ing. Jobless workers receiving unem- 
ployment compensation in the week 
ended January 4 increased to 2,770,- 
317, a rise of 145,544 in one week. 
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These Are the Hard Kac 


TEXT OF A RADIO ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT GEORGE MEANY 


HE AMERICAN PEOPLE are facing the most 

crucial year in the history of our country. What 

we do or fail to do in 1958, here at home and in 

our relations with the other nations of the world, 
will probably affect the lives of our people for genera- 
tions to come. In fact, it could well affect our very 
future as a nation. 

Never before in our history have we faced a more 
potent threat to our free way of life. It would be well, 
under these circumstances, for all the people of America 
to take a good look at our present situation and face up 
to all the facts, whether these facts are pleasant or un- 
pleasant. 

Let’s take a look. Here is Hard Fact No. 1: There 
can be no doubt of the overall, long-range objective of 
the Soviet Union which stands as a menace to the future 
of our country. The objective of the Soviet Union, as 
the fountainhead of international communism, has been 
stated many times in the last forty years. This objec- 
tive, stated very simply, is the destruction of all other 
social, economic and political systems which prevail to- 
day and complete domination over the entire world by 
Soviet communism. 

If there be any who doubt this—despite the repeated 
statements by Soviet leaders over the years—let us take 
a look at Soviet actions, especially since the close of 
World War II. 

The Soviet Union, under the domination of the ruling 
Communist clique, has, since World War II, destroyed 
the freedom and independence of more than 700,000,000 
people who now exist in virtual slavery in countries that 
This con- 


quest and enslavement have been brought about by var- 


are now so-called “peoples’ democracies.” 


ious means—subversion, infiltration, military threats 
and direct as well as indirect aggression. 

No amount of Soviet propaganda—no constantly re- 
peated statement of their desire to coexist in peace with 
the rest of the world—can eliminate this hard fact. 

Let us look at Hard Fact No. 2. The Soviet Union is 
today militarily as strong, if not stronger, than the 
United States of America. Moreover and more impor- 
tant, recent demonstrations of Soviet military might and 
technological progress leave no doubt whatsoever of the 
eventual complete military superiority of the Soviet Un- 
ion over the United States of America—unless we im- 
mediately step up the pace of our defense preparations. 

Hard Fact No. 3: It is quite obvious that the American 
economic situation, as of the present moment, is on the 
downgrade. With about 3,500,000 unemployed and 
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every possible indicator showing that this number will 
increase quite sharply in the next few months, there can 
be no doubt as to the direction in which we are heading. 

This could very well lead to a situation for which the 
Kremlin has been hoping and expecting—the collapse 
of the United States domestic economy—which could 
give the Soviet Union a victory over us without firing 
a shot. 

Hard Fact No. 4: In our present relations with the 
rest of the free world, and especially with our NATO 
allies, it must be quite obvious to all that our allies at 
the present time have greater fear of the destructive 
power of the Soviet Union than confidence in the ability 
of America to provide them with the necessary strength 
to deter and resist Soviet subversion and aggression. 


In the face of these hard facts, we now see one of the 
periodic Soviet peace offensives in operation—calling 
on the world to outlaw war by solemn treaties, preaching 
the doctrine of so-called “‘peaceful coexistence,” suggest- 
ing another summit conference to end what they call 
international tension. 

Already we hear voices in America and in other parts 
of the free world raised in favor of another meeting with 
the Soviets, again testing their sincerity at the conference 
table. This, of course, is the normal reaction perhaps 
to the fact that, in the minds of all decent-thinking peo- 
ple, war today is unthinkable. With the tremendous 
destructive power now in the hands of the Soviet dic- 
tatorship as well as the nations of the free world, any 
global war would add up to virtual suicide for mankind. 

However, in analyzing the possibility of finding a way 
to peace by conference and negotiations, we must re- 
member that, though it takes only one side to start a 
war, it takes agreement and good faith on both sides to 
end the cold war and relieve international tension. 

Of course, we could momentarily reduce international 
tension by appeasement. We could buy a temporary 
period of peace, no doubt, by submitting to Soviet terms 
for the elimination of international tension. But this 


would be suicide for the American people. This would 


mean the abandonment of all our traditions and all our 
standards of decency and ethics which we have built 
into what we call our American way of life. 

In looking at the Soviet proposals for so-called peace- 
ful coexistence and the ending of the cold war by agree 
ment, it is well for us to look at the record: to see just 
what there is in the record which could justify free 
America, with all that it has at stake, to accept commit- 
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ments given at a conference table without some prior 
action by the Soviets that could be taken as a sign of 
good faith. 


Let’s take a look at the so-called noble principle of 
peaceful coexistence. No one can quarrel with the idea 
of peaceful coexistence. As an ideal or as a principle, 
peaceful coexistence between countries with different 
national traditions, even with different social systems, 
could be summed up in the old-fashioned phrase “live 
and let live.” But what do the Soviets mean when they 
purpose the idea of “peaceful coexistence”? 

Actually, the Communist strategy of so-called peaceful 
coexistence has been applied for forty years by the So- 
viet dictatorship—regardless of who happened to be the 
top man in the Kremlin. The contrast between Soviet 
word and deed, between promise and performance has 
been sharpest in the application of this so-called theory 
of peaceful coexistence between Communist countries 
and those which are not under Communist domination. 


>] 


It is clear from the record that the Communist theory 
of peaceful coexistence is not a theory or a program for 
genuine peace, but merely an instrument to be used as 
part of the general, overall Communist strategy of cold 
war and aggression. 

The founders of communism in Russia and their suc- 
cessors in power have continuously and consistently con- 
sidered the Soviet Union as the base for world revolu- 
tion. From this base, the idea was to spread Communist 
dictatorship throughout the world—this to be done re- 
gardless of the material destruction entailed in the proc- 
ess or the cost in human suffering. 

Very early in the history of the Soviet Communist 
dictatorship, the dictators realized that their world revo- 
lution would not come as fast as they had dreamed and 
hoped. They therefore sought not to build for lasting 
peace between different social systems, but merely to 
gain time in which to develop enough strength for com- 
plete world conquest. 


It is for this reason that the Soviet dictatorship always 
used its “peaceful coexistence” strategy as a cover from 


behind which it could pose as a proponent of peace while 
pursuing its ideal of world domination. 

Back in 1920, Lenin, the Soviet dictator at that time, 
stated that he was for “peaceful coexistence with the 
peoples, with the workers and peasants of all nations 
who are awakening to a new life.” However, in the 
same year Lenin stated to a conference of Communist 
party secretaries in Moscow: 

“As long as we have not conquered the whole world, 
as long as we are weaker than the capitalist world from 
the economic and military standpoint, we must adhere 
to the rule that we must know how to take advantage 
of the antagonisms and contradictions existing among 
the imperialists. 

“Had we not adhered to this rule, every one of us 
would have long ago been hanging from an aspen 
tree, * * # 


“As long as capitalism and socialism exist, we cannot 
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live in peace. In the end, one or the other will triumph 
—a funeral dirge will be sung over the Soviet republic 
or over world capitalism.” 

This was and continues to be the Leninist theory and 
practice of “coexistence.” 

Last year Mr. Khrushchev, the present boss of the 
Communist dictatorship, said on this subject: 

“All of us live on one globe, and there is no other 
place we can go to. * * * A situation has developed 
in which two systems exist simultaneously in the world. 
* * * We consider that communism is invincible and 
that the future belongs to the Communist system. * * * 
As to how long this coexistence can last, this will de- 
pend on historical conditions and developments.” 

It is clear that the Communist idea of coexistence be- 
tween the Communist countries and the non-Communist 
world is that it is a temporary state of affairs which 
should be cultivated and developed for use only as long 
as the Communists lack the strength to conquer the 
world by threats, subversion or aggression. 


The history of the Soviet Union shows that the Com- 
munist dictatorship seeks cooperation with the non- 
Communist nations only when it can use such coopera- 
tion for the purpose of advancing its No. 1 goal of 
world domination. This is the underlying motive back 
of every agreement and treaty which has ever been made 
by the Soviet Union in the last forty years with any 
other nation. 

For instance, this was the motive ’way back in June 
of 1921 when Soviet troops moved into Outer Mongolia 
with the assurance to the government of China that this 
was only a “temporary” move necessitated by the needs 
of Soviet security. 

In 1936, Mao Tse-Tung, now the Communist dictator 
of the Chinese mainland, declared: 

“When the people’s revolution has been victorious in 
China, the Outer Mongolian Republic will automatically 
become a part of the Chinese Federation at its own 
will.” 

Despite Soviet assurances and Mao Tse-Tung pledges, 
Outer Mongolia is still part of the Soviet Empire. 

In practically every country that has been annexed 
by the Soviet Union, the record will show that Moscow 
had an agreement calling for peaceful coexistence with 
that country. The record indicates, without question, 
that any agreement by Moscow with a country that is 
militarily and economically weaker than the Soviet Un- 
ion is completely worthless. 

We have a very recent demonstration of what the So- 
viet Union really means by “peaceful coexistence.” This 
we find in the tragic events which took place in Hungary 
a little more than a year ago. 

In this case the Hungarian people merely desired for 
their country to be free and self-governing and to live 
at peace with its neighbors. No one by any stretch of 
the imagination could contend that Hungary represented 
a threat—economically, militarily or in any other way— 
to the security and welfare of the Soviet Union. What 
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Hungary wanted was to coexist peacefully with all of 
her neighbors, including the Soviet Union. And we all 
know what happened to the Hungarian people. 

The entire world can well hang its head in sorrow and 
shame over the murder of thousands of Hungarians, over 
the exile of tens of thousands more—brought about by 
Soviet military might ruthlessly applied to a defenseless 
people. 

To those who think in terms of accepting as valid the 
present Soviet statements of their desire to coexist peace- 
fully with the free world, I say: Take a good long look 
at Hungary. 

Incidentally, Moscow has never permitted the United 
Nations report on Hungary to be distributed in the So- 
viet Union. In addition to this, when the United Na- 
tions designated the highly respected Prince Wan of 
Thailand to visit the Soviet Union and Hungary as a 
special United Nations representative in an effort to 
help the Hungarian people who are facing further Com- 
munist oppression, the Soviet Union absolutely refused 
to recognize him and barred him from entering either 
the Soviet Union or Hungary. 


Now let us take a look at the proposal for a top-level 
summit conference for the purpose of arriving at an 
agreement between the United States, Britain, France 
and the Soviet Union renouncing war. 

Certainly we cannot have forgotten that we had a 
summit conference just two and a half years ago, in July, 
1955, at Geneva, Switzerland, where everything was 
pleasant and sweet, where everybody smiled on every- 
hody else and where an agreement in principle was 
reached to relieve some of the international tensions. 
Then, a few months later, in November, the foreign 
ministers of the conferees met in Geneva. Were there 
smiles and was the agreement put into effect? Oh, no! 
The Soviets completely repudiated every promise that 
had been made in July of the same year. 

What is obviously the purpose of a summit conference 
from the Soviet point of view? It is all part of the So- 
viet propaganda campaign to raise false hopes in the 
free world, to encourage the people of the free world to 
think that agreement is possible and to lull them into a 
sense of false security and to freeze the present Soviet 
military advantages so that the Soviet Union can con- 
tinue its efforts to bring about world domination through 
subversion, aggression and any other method that it can 
devise. 

Mr. Khrushchev, in his statement of December 21 be- 
fore the Supreme Soviet, tells us that he is sure that all 
of the people of the world want peace. And, of course, 
we agree. The people of America want peace, and I am 
sure the people of the Soviet Union want peace. But the 
question really is: Do the rulers in the Kremlin want 
peace ? 

Khrushchev suggested that the way to peace is to 
“let the people decide.” For some time past the AFL- 
CIO, along with others, has been suggesting that the 
question of unification of East and West Germany should 
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be decided by having the people of these two area- vote 
in a free plebiscite under United Nations supervision 
as to how they would be governed—whether they wanted 
to be divided or whether they wanted to be unified in 
one nation. There has been no acceptance or even a 
hint of acceptance by the Soviet Union of any such 
proposal. 

The fact that the people of the Soviet Union want 
peace is not decisive at this time. Under the mono. 
lithic structure of government which exists in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites today, there can be no real move 
for peace unless and until Mr. Khrushchev, who sits at 
the top in supreme control, decides that he is ready for 
peace. 

Further, it would be quite proper to ask at this time: 
Is Mr. Khrushchev now ready for free elections on the 
question of a unified Germany? As I see it, another sum- 
mit conference without prior action on the part of the 
Soviet Union as an indication of good faith would only 
be used for more propaganda by the Soviet Union in 
the war of nerves against the free world. 

Incidentally, one of the terms under which the So- 
viet Union would be willing to talk peace, as stated by 
Mr. Khrushchev in his address of December 21, is that 
all nations must accept the status quo. What does this 
mean? 

It means that the captive peoples of Hungary, Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, Poland, Czechoslovakia and all the 
other East European nations must be condemned to 
their present slavery. This means that our country and 
the other nations of the free world must agree in ad- 
vance to accept the present status of these captive people 
and further agree to their permanent imprisonment be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Of course, acceptance of the status quo would have 
its advantages for the Soviet Union. It would undoubt- 
edly stifle whatever hope is still alive in the breasts of 
the captive peoples and would perhaps compel them, hav- 
ing lost all hope, to end their resistance to cruel Soviet 
oppression. This could mean that the Soviets would no 
longer have to face situations such as they had to face 
in East Germany in 1953 and in Poland and Hungary in 
1956, where the captive peoples rose up against their 
oppressors, 

The acceptance of the status quo would mean a perma- 
nently divided Germany. It would mean approval of 
the actions of the Soviet Union against all of its cap- 
tured people. And it would mean the abandonment by 
the free world of every decent, moral principle to which 
civilized man has adhered during the last 2,000 years. 

We hear talk now for a non-aggression pact between 
the democratic powers and Moscow. Who is there in 
the United States, or in any other country, who can 
point to anything in the record of the Soviet Union the 
past forty years that could be taken as an indication that 
the Soviet Union would honor its obligations and com- 


mitments under such a non-aggression pact or under 


any treaty made now—solemn or otherwise? 
Could there be any solemn treaty written which 
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would contain commitments to a peaceful world that 
would go beyond the commitments that are present in 
and binding on all nations, including the Soviet Union, 
which have subscribed to the Charter of the United Na- 
tions ? 

Let us look back a little bit. In 1939 Adolf Hitler 
marched on Poland, after he had signed a treaty of 
friendship with the Soviet Union. Within a few hours, 
despite the fact that a similar treaty of friendship ex- 
isted between Poland and the Soviet Union, the Com- 
munists marched on Poland in order to get their share 
of the loot. A few days later Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotov boasted: 

“One swift blow to Poland, first by the German Army 
and then by the Red Army, and nothing remained of this 
ugly offspring of the Versailles Treaty.” 

This is what happened to Poland, with which the 
Soviets had a treaty barring war and aggression. 

At Yalta the Soviets pledged that they would grant 
the right of free elections to all of the peoples of the 
Eastern European countries which are now behind the 
lron Curtain. At Potsdam the Soviet Union pledged free 
elections for the German people seeking national unity 
and freedom. In practically every country which the 
Soviets have taken by force, since World War II, they 
did so in the face of a treaty of friendship with that 


country. 


What American in his right mind, in the face of the 
Soviet record, could place the future of America and 
the entire free world in a position where our very exist- 
ence would depend on Soviet good faith in carrying out 
the obligations of a treaty renouncing war? Can we 
hase the welfare and security of our children and of 
everything which we hold dear—in the light of our 
traditional belief in democracy and freedom—on an ac- 
ceptance of the Soviet spoken or written word without 
actions or deeds to back up these words? 

The answer to these questions is obvious. 

What then are the requirements for our people to 
maintain their freedom? 

What should be our course? 

Naturally we cannot close the door to negotiations 
with the Soviet Union on the vital questions of peace 
or lessening tension and of disarmament. Knowing full 
well the destructive power of hydrogen and nuclear wea- 
pons and the rapid progress being made in missiles 
designed to deliver these weapons to wide areas of the 
earth, it is highly necessary that the door be left open 
for negotiation and discussion—even though the pros- 
pects for the settlement of these issues by negotiation 
are very dim at the present time. 

Negotiations should be conducted—but not initially 
through a summit conference, nor by any method which 
would provide propaganda for the Soviet Union in the 
cold war. Conferences and negotiations should be con- 
ducted through regular diplomatic channels and through 
the United Nations, where practically all the nations of 


the world hold membership and where negotiations can 
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proceed within the framework of a Charter which is 
dedicated to the freedom of mankind. 


In facing the immediate future, America’s No. 1 job 
is to strengthen this nation of ours, which is the leading 
power among the nations of the free world. America 
must become stronger militarily, economically, socially 
and in every other way. 

Everything we do as a nation in the next few years 
must be related to this overall problem of developing 
the strength of our nation so that we can deter and, if 
need be, turn back aggression. Indeed, even the ques- 
tion of allies is in large measure a question of how 
strong is the United States of America. It is quite ob- 
vious that our European friends who are directly under 
the shadow of the cruel and inhuman dictatorship of 
Moscow must be encouraged and must be helped if we 
are to maintain a firm front on the part of the free 
world. 

Every peaceful and freedom-loving nation wants to 
see the balance of military powers again swing in favor 
of our country. Liberty-loving people everywhere want 
to see America regain world military primacy. They 
know America has no design on anyone else’s territory. 
They know America has no intention to destroy the 
national independence or democratic rights of any 
people. 

But just as modern wars cannot be prevented or won 
by military means alone, so our country cannot pre- 
serve world peace and freedom by military measures 
alone. Simultaneously with rebuilding our nation’s 
military strength to a level adequate for deterring and 
turning back aggression, our country should also— 

>Through public and private measures bolster the na- 
tion’s economy so as to halt the downward trend and re- 
store American prosperity on a firmer basis and raise it 
to higher levels than ever before. Such a reversal of the 
current economic trend would improve the morale of our 
own people, encourage and enhance confidence by the 
free world in our country and deal a hard blow to the 
Kremlin rulers prophesying and plotting our nation’s 
economic collapse. 

>Our country’s educational system should be mod- 
ernized, with greater emphasis placed on scientific train- 
ing and enlargement of opportunity for the highest edu- 
cation without regard to color, creed or economic re- 
sources of the individual student. 

>Cooperation with and aid to our allies should be ex- 
panded in order to pool and unify the economic, politi- 
cal, scientific and technological resources and strength 
for preserving peace and promoting freedom. 

bAmerican aid to the economically underdeveloped 
countries should be expanded with a view to improv- 
ing the conditions of their people and helping them 
build sound modern economies of their own. 

>Our government should make the most vigorous and 
persistent efforts to have our allies set target dates for 
the development of full self-government, democracy and 
national independence for the peoples of their colonial 
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possessions. This is a program which cannot be carried 
out at one stroke. It will take time and much effort. 
But once the American people realize the gravity of the 
crisis confronting them, their capacity, their resources 
and their determination to meet the situation will spell 
success. 

The very survival of our country demands that at 
this critical hour our people should not be diverted from 
these most urgent tasks. 

Cries for a balanced budget mean nothing in the face 
of the grave Soviet threat to the very existence of our 
country as a free nation. Of what avail is an arbitrary 
national debt ceiling when our national edifice is threat- 


ened by Soviet imperialist firebrands? Lowered taxes 
would be meaningless, once our national freedom were 
lost. 

When the very life of our country is at stake, there 
is neither room nor time for seeking partisan political 
advantages or for permitting narrow group interests to 
determine our nation’s policies. 

I have placed before you the hard facts of the world 
situation. 

I am confident that American labor, together with 
every other sector of the community, will face up to 
these hard facts and meet even the sternest test our nation 
and the free world will face in the days ahead. 


Decent Hospital Care 


for America’s Older People 


Our oldsters should 


not be forced to 


Would Ma 


By WILLIAM F. 


become wards of charity 


when illness strikes. 


HE working people of our coun- 
try think of the Social Security 
Act as a living document that 
must be constantly improved to meet 
the changing facts of the American 
economy. The law that was good 
twenty years ago is not good enough 
today. Needs 
have changed. And, as everyone 


Times have changed. 


knows, prices have changed, too, but 
only in one direction—upward. 

The trade union movement is now 
engaged in a strenuous legislative 
battle on Capitol Hill. It is a battle 
which began the moment the gavel 
came down to open the second session 
of the Eighty-fifth Congress. It is a 
struggle which will go on until we are 
victorious. 

There is a bill now before Congress 
which is designed to improve the So- 
cial Security Act. The measure to 
which I refer is the Forand bill. It 
was introduced by one of our most 
conscientious lawmakers, Congress- 
man Forand of Rhode Island. 

The Forand bill would create a 
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1958-model Social Security Act. It is 
a measure which will have wide sup- 
port from all who love their neighbor. 

Congressman Forand’s proposal is 
conceived in the conviction that laws 
must change as circumstances change. 
It is based on the belief that Amer- 
ica’s senior citizens deserve under- 
standing of their problems; that a na- 
tion which has the know-how to split 
the atom can solve the problems of 
America’s older workers. Most of all, 
this measure is predicated upon the 
firm belief that social insurance, net 
charity, is the way to solve their prob- 
lem. 

I call attention to just one aspect of 
this bill—a provision under which 
hospitalization insurance would be 
provided for the men and women who 
draw old-age benefits. Today most 
insurance companies withdraw hospi- 
talization protection when a person 
reaches the age of 65. 

What happens to the man or woman 
or the husband and wife who plan on 
spending their senior years in dignity 


ke Sense 
SCHNITZLER 


and in rest, and who are suddenly 
victimized by catastrophic illness? 
Anyone who has had to meet a major 
hospital bill or a surgeon’s bill knows 
how quickly one’s resources diminish. 

It is bad enough when that weekly 
paycheck is coming in. It is tragic 
when one’s only income is a social 
security check. 

The AFL-CIO thinks it is perfectly 
reasonable, perfectly American, per- 
fectly fair to provide hospital protec- 
tion for our older folks if they are 
unfortunate enough to become seri- 
ously ill. We think this kind of pro- 
However, the 


medical lobby cries “socialized medi- 


posal makes sense. 


cine” whenever anyone suggests 
something concrete and constructive 
to aid Americans who are the victims 
of illness. 

People receiving old-age benefits 
under the Social Security Act must 
not be forced to become wards of 
charity. We must give them decent 
hospital care. The Forand bill would 


provide a decent and fair way to do it. 
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ORIT Is Pointing the Way 


ORIT and what it stands for are 
today widely known in Latin Amer- 
ica and in the non-autonomous terri- 
tories of the Western Hemisphere. 
ORIT is not so well known in the 
United States and Canada, although 
more than 16,000,000 of the total 
5.000.000 ORIT members are from 
these two countries. 

When trade union leaders from 
Latin America travel to the United 
States and Canada and make contact 
with their colleagues there, one of the 
things that most surprise them is that 
they frequently find this lack of 
knowledge about what ORIT is and 
what it does. 

This should be corrected through 
all the information media of the trade 
union movements of the United States 
and Canada. If the activities in 
ORIT’s behalf of U.S. and Canadian 
union leaders are to receive sufficient 
rank-and-file support and understand- 
ing, the principles and activities of 
ORIT must become better known to 
the membership. 

For this reason I am happy to have 
this opportunity to explain what ORIT 
is and what its principles and most 
important activities are. 

The development of relations be- 
tween the North American and Latin 
\merican labor movements is not of 
recent origin. Back in the era of 
Samuel Gompers there were very con- 
crete manifestations of such connec- 
tions. With the help of various Latin 
American leaders, Gompers was able 
to establish the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor in 1918. 

This organization had an intermit- 
tent life and virtually disappeared in 
1930, but it represented a praise- 
worthy attempt at an early date to 
unite the efforts for progress among 
the workers of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

In 1936 the most representative la- 
bor organizations of Latin America 
met in Mexico and established the 
Latin American Confederation of 
Workers (Confederacién de Trabaja- 
dores de América Latina). Subse- 
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quently the CTAL fell into the hands 
of the Communists and was converted 
into an instrument of Moscow. 

Disillusioned, a number of organi- 
zations, together with others which 
had remained independent of CTAL, 
including the American Federation of 
Labor, the Railway Labor Executives 
Association and the International As- 
sociation of Machinists (then inde- 
pendent) held a congress in Lima, 
Peru, in January of 1948 and 
formed the CIT, or the Inter-Ameri- 
can Confederation of Workers (Con- 
federacién Interamericana de Traba- 
jadores). The Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada subsequently joined. 
In this organization the structure was 
inter-American instead of purely 
Latin American. 

Inspired by ideological principles 
similar to those which had originated 
the Lima meeting, the most represent- 
ative democratic labor organizations 
of the world met in London in De- 
cember of 1949 and founded the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTU). 

The Inter-American Confederation 
of Workers decided to join the 
ICFTU. A congress held in Mexico 
City in January of 1951 founded the 
Inter-American Regional Organiza- 


tion of Workers (Organizacién Re- 
gional Interamericana de Trabaja- 
dores—ORIT) as the Western Hemi- 
sphere branch of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

ORIT came into being as a result 
of the affiliation of CIT’s member or- 
ganizations and other important 
union groups, such as the CIO, the 
Canadian Congress of Labor and the 
Mexican Confederation of Workers 
(CTM). 

ORIT has just passed its seventh 
year of existence—years that have 
not gone by in vain. Its work has 
left a deep impression in the struggle 
for the rights of working people, in 
the promotion and strengthening of 
democratic institutions and in the task 
of bringing together all the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Through ORIT’s efforts, new labor 
organizations have grown up and ex- 
isting ones have been strengthened. 
Through constant preaching, the prin- 
ciples of free trade unionism have 
been brought to millions of workers 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

The promotion of economic and so- 
cial reforms adapted to the needs and 
possibilities of each country has been 
a task carried out without faltering. 

It cannot be said that the condi- 
tions of all the workers in the Western 
Hemisphere, and especially those of 
Latin America, are good. There are 
still many battles to be fought. Bui 
ORIT has been firmly pointing the 
way that leads to betterment. 

The hard-hitting campaign that 
ORIT has carried on during these 
seven years against all totalitarianism 
has no precedent in the history of the 
international trade union movement. 
Action has been implacable against 
communism, against Perénism and 
against the other dictatorships estab- 
lished in Latin America. ORIT has 
opposed totalitarianism of every kind. 

Without minimizing the work of 
the statesmen, it can be said that 
ORIT has done more than any other 
institution to bring together the peo- 
ples of the Western Hemisphere and 
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to establish solid bases of cooperation. 

If some day governments decide to 
develop a policy tending toward true 
understanding and valid cooperation, 
they will inevitably have to envisage 
the principles and work done by ORIT 
toward that end. 

Latin American resentment toward 
the United States is not a creation of 
the Communists but rather the result 
of misguided, erroneous policies and 
of abusive activities of certain private 
investors in Latin America, etc. The 
Communists have only made use of 
this resentment. 


H1Is has made ORIT’s task more 

difficult. On the one hand, ORIT 
must denounce the insincerity of the 
Communists in their demagogical 
poses of pretended defense of Latin 
America’s interests. On the other 
hand, ORIT must press to bring 
about the rectification of misguided 
policies and a better deal from private 
United States capital invested in Latin 
America. 

In order to advance toward the ob- 
jectives of economic and social prog- 
ress, toward the true enjoyment of 
democratic life and inter-American 
solidarity on a just basis, ORIT has 
had to perform miracles. Its finan- 
cial resources are very limited. Many 
local unions in the United States have 
a larger budget than ORIT. 

However, little by little, both North 
America and Latin America are be- 
coming aware of the need for increas- 
ing the human and financial resources 
at the disposal of ORIT. 

Good will and the pressure of the 
urgent needs of trade unionism in 
our countries have made up, in part, 
for the lack in resources. It has been 
possible to carry out important or- 
ganizing work. More than a dozen 
national and five international semi- 
nars on labor education have been 
held. 

Several hundred union leaders have 
taken and are taking courses through 
the Inter-American Trade Union Cor- 
respondence School. Hundreds of 
thousands of educational pamphlets 
on the general principles and activi- 
ties of ORIT have been circulated in 
our countries, often reaching the 
Hemisphere’s farthest corners, ORIT 
publishes and distributes several 
periodicals in Spanish, English 
and Portuguese. 

In order to broaden its activi- 
ties, ORIT has set up an office 
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in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, which un- 
dertakes the work in non-autonomous 
territories. An office has been estab- 
lished in Brazil for the work in that 
country, and there is an emergency 
office in Santiago, Chile, to work with 
our trade union friends in the serious 
problems confronting tkat country. 

With a total membership of 25,- 
000.000, ORIT now has in affiliation 
the most representative labor organi- 
zations of the Hemisphere. Demo- 
cratic non-member groups maintain 
friendly relations with ORIT. Very 
few follow the Communist line. 

This does not mean that the Com- 
munists are no longer dangerous or 
that ORIT has succeeded in solving 
the fundamental problems confront- 
ing the trade unions of the Western 
Hemisphere. On the contrary, 1958 
will be a very hard and decisive year 
for our organization. 

Conservative forces, which con- 
sciously or unconsciously try to deter 
economic and social progress in our 
countries, would seem to be becoming 
more and more reactionary. 


The remaining Latin American dic. 
tators, after the defeats suffere: by 
several of their colleagues in 1956 
and 1957, may be expected to lash 
out even more fiercely against free 
and democratic trade unionism. 

And in this year of tribulations for 
free unionism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, it is probable that the Com. 
munists will launch a great anti- 
democratic offensive, seeking to take 
advantage of the deterioration of the 
economies of various countries and 
to exploit the harmful attitude of ul- 
tra-conservative groups. One may 
anticipate that the Communists will 
try to wring as much benefit as pos- 
sible from the errors of Western inter- 
national policy. And, of course, the 
Communists will be aided in their an- 
ti-democratic activities by the psycho- 
logical effects of the Soviet earth 
satellites. 

But we of free labor are not fright- 
ened. Nor do we feel pessimistic. 

It seems to us that 1958 will be a 
hard year, but also one of substantial 
progress for labor in the Americas. 


Company Sheets Cost Plenty 


| agli ahaha spend colossal sums 
—4 each year to propagandize their 
workers through management-pub- 
lished magazines and newspapers, a 
booklet just released by the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce confirms. 
Called “Better Business Relations . . . 
Through Employe Publications,” the 
booklet reports that the nation now 
has more than 8,000 company pub- 
lications going to employes. 

Some 300,000,000 copies are dis- 
tributed across the land each month. 
To produce these publications, em- 
ployers spend more than $500,000,000 
annually, the booklet reports. 

Asserting that publications of this 
type have grown “tremendously,” the 
Chamber urges companies which do 
not have management periodicals to 
enter the field without delay. These 
publications are useful for promoting 
“harmonious management-labor rela- 
tions,” the Chamber of Commerce 
booklet says. 

Discussing the best way of operat- 
ing such publications, the Chamber 


recommends that they be used, among 
other things, to keep up on what “the 
other side” says. 

The company magazines and news- 
papers should be mailed to the homes 
of employes, so that the entire family 
will be reached, the Chamber empha- 
sizes. Another pointer is that the 
management publications for work- 
ing people should never be referred 
to as “house organs.” That term 
sounds like a propaganda device, the 
booklet says. 

Examples are given of the kinds of 
stories printed by management pub- 
lications and the most effective ways 
of getting over management's views 
on so-called “right to work” laws, 
contract negotiations, profits, taxes. 
aid to education, public power and 
other important subjects. 

According to the booklet, a prop- 
erly edited management publication 
for employes does not leave it to the 
wage-earner to “interpret the facts” 
which are given him. Instead. it will 
“explain” the facts to the worker. 


ARE YOU REGISTERED? 
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Tennessee Unity Works Fine 


ENNESSEE labor has moved for- 
ward with renewed determination 
to attack the unsolved problems of 
the past and to meet the new challenge 
of today since the AFL and the CIO 
merged in our state in April of 1956. 

Like other Southern states, Tennes- 
see has come late to industrial devel- 
opment. Quite naturally, the labor 
movement of the state has reflected 
this late development of industry. 

Today Tennessee has more indus- 
trial workers than agricultural work- 
ers. Its days as a state primarily 
agricultural are over. The implica- 
tions of this change are far-reaching. 
They present organized labor with an 
opportunity to make a constructive 
contribution to the sound upbuilding 
of the state’s economy. 

This opportunity is not without 
obstacles. There are many persons 
formerly engaged in agriculture who 
have not yet found employment in 
industry. We have a sizable out- 
migration, largely young people who 
have completed their education at the 
expense of the state but go elsewhere 
to obtain jobs of the kind their am- 
hitions demand. , 

In a desperate effort to create jobs, 
many Tennessee towns and small 
cities are issuing bonds, constructing 
plants and offering special tax induce- 
ments to attract industry. Too many 
of these jobs are of the marginal 
kind. 

The exploitation of labor which is 
characteristic of this kind of industry 
leads to unrest and resentment on the 
part of the workers. Unionization is 
the logical answer to their problems. 

The reaction of the community, in 
its determination to hold on to the 
plant. is to “protect” the company. 
This takes many forms and is not a 
new story. What is noteworthy is 


the return of the court injunction in 
drastic form to hamper and destroy 
union organization. 

Not waiting for the excuse of “vio- 
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lence,” the courts frequently place 
unreasonable restrictions on picket- 
ing. Two pickets are permitted for 
a plant with six gates. Strikers are 
ordered to stay 1,000 feet away from 
the plant, even though some lived 
closer than that. On some occasions 
there is complete banning of pickets. 

When the frustration of the work- 
ers confronted with this kind of situa- 
tion results in a physical reaction, 
the court uses citations for contempt, 
without trial by jury, as a ready 
weapon to accomplish the final de- 
struction of the union. 

A second development in the re- 
sistance of towns and small cities to 
the unionization of their plants is 
the passage of anti-labor ordinances. 
Exorbitant license fees are required 
of union organizers. and picketing is 
curbed along the lines of bills intro- 
duced by labor’s opponents in a num- 
ber of state legislatures last year. 

These anti-labor devices, added to 
Tennessee’s compulsory open shop 
law, have created a situation which 
calls for a reexamination of our 
methods and our program. In the 


courts and in the Legislature, labor 
in Tennessee is being challenged as 
never before. To meet this challenge 
the united State Labor Council has 
adopted an expanded program 
through which we hope to increase 
the effectiveness of labor’s traditional 
activities in the fields of legislation 
and political education. 

We can go forward with this ex- 
panded program because merger has 
eliminated the duplication of effort 
which existed before. The merger 
agreement provided for a full-time 
legislative representative, a full-time 
director of political activities and the 
establishment of programs of educa- 
tion, public relations and assistance 
to locals having cases before state 
agencies, 

The executive committee of the 
State Labor Council has the authority 
to employ persons to administer these 
activities under the general super- 
vision of the president. One feature 
of the Council’s structure which dif- 
fers from the usual setup is that none 
of the Council officers is full-time as 
such. The executive committee has 
employed three officers—the _presi- 
dent, the secretary and the treasurer 
—to administer the programs. 

The secretary of the State Labor 
Council is Matthew Lynch. He is 
legislative representative and director 
of service activities. The treasurer. 
Charles M. Houk, is director of poli- 
tical activities in charge of the COPE 
program. The president is director 
of education and public relations. 

Matt Lynch. a textile worker with 
legal training and many years of 
experience as legislative representa- 
tive and executive secretary of the 
State CIO Council, is admirably qual- 
ified to function in the two fields in 
which he has primary responsibility. 
That we came through the 1957 ses- 
sion of the Tennessee Legislature 
with no additional anti-labor legisla- 
tion is in large measure the result of 
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his skill, effectiveness and hard work. 

Secretary Lynch’s legal training 
makes his advice and help invaluable 
in matters involving workmen’s com- 
pensation, unemployment compensa- 
tion, prevailing wages and the thou- 
sand and one situations which arise 
in connection with labor’s relations 
with the agencies of state 
government. 

While 1958 will not be 
a legislative year in Ten- 
nessee, the working peo- 
ple realize that the foun- 
dation for the Legisla- 
ture of 1959 is being laid Ju 
in the COPE activities 
currently under way throughout the 
state. These activties are under the 
direction of the state COPE director, 
Charlie Houk. 

A steamfitter by trade, he served 
the State Federation of Labor as sec- 
retary-treasurer for nine years and 
devoted considerable time to legisla- 
tive work. He also spent more than 
a year as area director for the old 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion before returning to help work 
out the state merger. He became the 
treasurer and director of political 
activities of the new State Labor 
Council. 

In 1956 Charlie Houk ran a very 
successful COPE pilot project in 
Knoxville in the legislative elections. 
This involved use of the full range 
of techniques for securing voter regis- 
tration, disseminating information on 
candidates and getting out the vote. 
Experience gained in this situation is 
being used in establishing similar 
activities in all major cities of the 
state. 

Tennessee is fortunate to have a 
man of Charlie Houk’s devotion to 
labor’s cause and his skill and experi- 
ence to take the lead in establishing 
effective COPE organizations in the 
state. 

The educational program begun in 
1956 has reached into every corner 
of Tennessee. 
six one-day area conferences designed 
to bring the local leadership of AFL 
and CIO unions together and to 
speed local mergers. 


First was a series of 


The area conferences were followed 
by eight two-day institutes, co-spon- 
sored by the respective local central 
bodies, on “Economics and Polities.” 
These meetings were intended to lay 
the foundation for sound legislative 
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and COPE programs. Their aim was 
to promote basic economic and polliti- 
cal understanding. 

All members of the State Labor 
Council’s administrative staff played 
full parts in these institutes. We re- 
ceived outstanding aid from Dan 
Powell, area COPE director; AFL- 
CIO regional director 
Paul Christopher and 
staff organizer N. H. 
Kurko. These were aug- 
mented by John Cos- 
grove, Stuart Brock and 
Hy Kornbluh of the na- 
tional AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of Education and 
Hyman Bookbinder of the AFL-CIO 
Department of Legislation. 

Additional educational activities of 
this and other kinds are in the 
making. 

In the field of public relations the 
program currently consists of the fol- 
lowing: A high school scholarship 
program, regular news bulletins to 
the 130 weekly papers published 
throughout rural Tennessee, a month- 
ly newsletter sent to officers of local 
unions and service of various officers 
and representatives on a wide variety 
of boards and committees concerned 
with community affairs. 

In order to give more effective 
direction to the whole field of com- 
munity relations, a standing commit- 
tee on community services has been 
appointed. A statewide conference on 
this subject is being planned with the 
idea of stimulating community serv- 
ice activity at the local level. 


ill 


Programs are well under way in 
Memphis and Knoxville. We hope 
1958 will see at least seven more 
cities with active community service 
committees. 

The recent convention of the Ten. 
nessee State Labor Council approved 
establishment of a legal department. 
Increasing problems are being cre. 
ated by court actions and decisions 
involving basic legal principles. Many 
cases require appeals. The first step 
in setting up the new department was 
taken by the executive committee 
when it appointed Cecil Branstetter of 
Nashville as general counsel of the 
State Labor Council, effective No- 
vember 1. 

The creation of a more favorable 
climate for constructive legislation is 
the goal of the various programs 
which have been described briefly. 
The principal elements of such a cli- 
mate are public opinion and a union 
membership which understands the 
issues. 

Our success will be measured by 
the kind of legislation passed by the 
General Assembly in 1959 and the 
years that follow. This is the task 
organized labor faces in Tennessee— 
and throughout the nation. 

Those of us who live and work in 
states where the development of in- 
dustry has come late face this task 
with no less determination than those 
in the more industrially advanced 
states. In Tennessee we are trying to 
sharpen the tools we have and create 
new ones to meet the demands of the 
big job at hand. 


New Action in Mill Closing 


rPX\HE Textile Workers Union of 

America has moved a step closer 
to winning justice for 550 workers 
who lost their jobs at the Darlington 


Manufacturing Company in 1956 
after they voted for a union. 

Jerome D. Fenton, the general 
counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, has directed a new com- 
plaint in the case charging Roger 
Milliken and the firm he heads, Deer- 
ing, Milliken and Company, with di- 
rect responsibility for closing the 
South Carolina mill. 

William Pollock, president of the 
international union, said Milliken and 
his firm should answer for “the injus- 
tice and the damages suffered by the 


Darlington workers.” The TWUA’s 
head declared the action taken by 
General Counsel Fenton and a recent 
Labor Board decision to reopen the 
case bore out the union’s contention 
that the Board’s regional director at 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. was 
in error when he held that there was 
no connection between the Milliken 
chain and the Darlington mill. 

Mr. Pollock asserted the Textile 
Workers were ready to show that Mil- 
liken and the chain “directly con- 
trolled the Darlington mill.” 

He said its closing was in accord 
with the general policy of Milliken 
and his company of “resisting union- 
ism in all of their thirty-odd mills. 
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Union Members 


HE rights and responsibilities 

of trade union members are a 

subject of widespread and gen- 
uine concern at the present time. 

The vast majority of union officials 
endeavor honestly to safeguard the 
rights and forward the interests of 
their members and to discharge the 
duties of their office. Yet the repu- 
tations of the vast majority and of 
the labor movement are imperiled by 
the dishonest, corrupt and unethical 
practices of the few who betray their 
trust. 

Union members who fail to exer- 
cise and practice their responsibilities 
as union citizens likewise bear a high 
degree of accountability for abridge- 
ment of their rights. 

Most of the time—but not all of it, 
by any means—they do enjoy their 
rights as members of democratic 
Most of the time—but, un- 
fortunately, not enough of the time— 
they do exercise and practice their 
responsibilities as union members. 

To make a detailed survey of the 
degree to which rights are being hon- 
ored and responsibilities fully met 
would, I fear, be a career in itself. 
| doubt that a perfect score would be 
found in any trade union or, for that 
matter, in any human organization. 

Nevertheless, many union organi- 
zations have conscientiously striven 
to provide constitutional safeguards 
for members’ rights and have gone to 
considerable effort to instill among 
their members that sense of responsi- 
bility which is essential to a truly 
democratic organization. 

There are other union organiza- 
tions where this process seems—if I 
may be charitable—retarded. 


unions. 
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The problem is one that faces many 
groups in our society—not only the 
labor movement. In greater or lesser 
degree, it is faced by churches, fra- 
ternal organizations, alumni clubs 
and, in a larger sense—in connec- 
tion with the exercise of the fran- 
chise—by government itself. 

Recently I read that a panel of 
personnel experts of the American 
Management Association was con- 
cerned that management might have 
been too successful in demoting in- 
dividuality—that is, a sense of rights 
and responsibilities—in the ranks of 
industry. 

Too much success along those lines 
leads to a form of “yes man” regi- 
mentation and a boss of the individ- 
ual’s willingness to speak up with his 
ideas or his doubts. 

So labor is not in a boat by itself. 
Rather, because of the work of Con- 
gressional committees and the AFL- 
CIO itself, labor happens merely to 
be in a highly publicized boat. 

Union citizenship bears strong re- 
semblances to American citizenship, 
of which it is indeed a part. There 
are rights and duties; there are priv- 
ileges and responsibilities. 

In both the broad community of 
citizenship and in the more limited 
citizenship of the labor movement, 
there are bright spots and areas of 
deficiency. In both fields there are 
constitutions and laws, as well as the 
uncertain factor of human _ person- 
ality. 

In neither government nor the 
labor movement do I know of any 
cure-alls that will bring perfection 
quickly. 

T am fearful that the traditional 


American alibi: “Let’s pass a law,” 
by which we so often mean, “Let 
George do it,” will not bring a com- 
plete solution to our problem. 

If there is no truly simple problem 
and certainly no simple solution, then 
let us look with humility at the prob- 
lem and at some of the solutions that 
I can visualize. What are the rights 
of a union member vis-a-vis his 
union? I assume everyone interested 
in the subject has his own list. This 
is mine: 

1. The right to a democratic union. 

2. The right to due process of law 
in union disciplinary proceedings. 

3. The right to a clean, honest 
union. 

4. The right to an effective union. 

5. The right to a union free from 
discrimination because of race, creed 
or color. 

6. The right to a responsible union 
—responsible not only to its members 
and employers, but to the community 
and to the nation as well. 

I think that the mere enumeration 
of these rights explains them. Some 
elaboration, however, is undoubtedly 
required, 


The Right to a Democratic Union 


The entire labor movement in the 
United States and in all free countries 
in the world is based upon the demo- 
cratic tradition. Freedom and de- 
mocracy are the essential attributes 
of our labor movement. Labor or- 
ganizations lacking these attributes. 
like Hitler’s Labor Front, Franco’s 
syndicates and Moscow’s captive 
unions, are unions in name only. 

Authoritarian control, whether 
from within the labor movement or 
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imposed from without by government, 
is contrary to the spirit, the tradition 
and the principles which should al- 
ways guide and govern labor unions 
which call themselves free and demo- 
cratic. 

The overwhelming majority of 
American unions both preach and 
practice the principles of democracy. 
It is necessary, however, to recognize 
that the record of union democracy, 
like the record of our nation’s democ- 
racy, is not perfect. 

A few unions do not adequately 
provide for the basic elements of dem- 
ocratic practice. A few unions, while 
giving lip service to them, do not 
practice or implement these prin- 
ciples. In all too many instances the 
membership, by apathy and indiffer- 
ence, forfeit their rights of union cit- 
izenship. 

Thus far I have commented gener- 
ally about union democracy. Per- 
haps I should describe what I regard 
to be its basic element. It is defined 
in the AFL-CIO Code on Union Dem- 
ocratic Processes as the right of full 
and equal participation by each mem- 
ber in the affairs and processes of 
union self-government. 

This includes the right (a) to vote 
periodically for his local and national 
officers either directly by referendum 
vote or through delegate bodies, (b) 
to honest elections, (c) to stand for 
and to hold office-subject only to fair 
qualifications, uniformly imposed, 
and (d) to voice his views as to the 
method in which the union’s affairs 
should be conducted. 

The AFL-CIO in its Ethical Prac- 
tices Codes dealing with union democ- 
racy correctly points out that, since 
each union has grown up in its own 
tradition and with its own back- 
ground, forms and procedures for 
conducting union elections differ 
widely. 

For example, many unions elect 
their national officers by vote of dele- 
gate bodies. Other unions do so by 
referendum vote. Whichever method 
is used, the important thing is that 
the election should be free, fair and 
honest and that adequate internal 
safeguards should be provided to in- 
sure the achievement of that objective. 

While unions should be free to de- 
termine _ their governmental 
structure and to regulate their own 
affairs, the AFL-CIO has enumerated 


additional safeguards designed to in- 


own 
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sure union democracy and to safe- 
guard the democratic character of the 
labor movement. 

Thus, the AFL-CIO has called upon 
all of its affiliates to hold regular con- 
ventions at stated intervals, which 
should not be more than four years, 
to open all their general conventions 
to the public and to make available 
to the membership and to the public 
convention proceedings. 

In addition, the AFL-CIO has 
called for periodic membership meet- 
ings of all local unions with proper 
notice of time and place; for limited 
terms of office for all union officials, 
not to exceed four years; for sparing 
exercise of the establishment of trus- 
teeship over subordinate bodies; and 
for compliance by union officers and 
executive boards with the provisions 
of the union’s constitution and deci- 
sions of the union’s conventions. 

I am aware that there is much dis- 
cussion in this area of the need for 
legislation to effectuate these prin- 
ciples for insuring union democracy. 
I have more faith in the actions being 
taken by the AFL-CIO in this area. 

Moreover, the real and lasting cor- 
rective is not so much the establish- 
ment of new principles as the exer- 
cise of rights presently recognized 
and accorded. Just as eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of liberty, so is the 
constant exercise of the rights of 
union citizenship the price of union 
democracy. ° 


The Right to Due Process of Law 
in Union Disciplinary Proceedings 


The AFL-CIO code dealing with 


this subject reaffirms what every 
decent labor organization has always 
recognized—that each member of a 
union is entitled to the right of fair 
treatment in the application of union 
rules and law. 

It seems to me that the general 
principles applicable to union dis- 
ciplinary procedures can be simply 
stated, as they are in the code. Such 
procedures should contain all the ele- 
ments of fair play. No particular 
formality is required. Court pro- 
cedures need not be used and, in my 
opinion, should not be encouraged. 

The essential requirements of due 
process, however—notice, hearing 
and judgment on the basis of the evi- 
dence—should always be observed. A 
method of appeal to a higher body 
should be provided to insure that 


judgment at the local level is not the 


result of prejudice or bias. 


Here again most unions provide 


for these basic elements of due proc- 
ess. A few do not. And the mis. 


doings of these few have understand. 
ably created concern in the public 


mind. 
Here, too, I would rest my faith 


with the actions being taken by the 


AFL-CIO to insure uniform compli- 


ance. Moreover, court decisions have 


increasingly protected the rights of 


individuals to union due process, and 
there is little that legislation could 
add. 


The Right fo a Clean, Honest Union 


Union members have the absolute 
right to expect and to exact absolute 
honesty in the conduct of their union 
affairs. They have a right to expect 
more honesty and ethics than may 
commonly be found in the market- 
place. 

Making quick profits may be part 
of the climate of the business com- 
munity. It can never be tolerated as 
part of the concepts of the labor com- 
munity. The trade union movement 
is a brotherhood to serve the generai 
welfare of its members and the public. 
It is not a means for individuals to 
serve their own selfish purposes. 

The AFL-CIO, by the adoption of 
its constitution, has clearly accepted 
the responsibility to protect the Amer- 
ican labor movement “from any and 
all corrupt influences.” 

The codes adopted by the AFL-CIO 
to implement this constitutional pro- 
vision set high standards for unions 
and union officials. Thus, conflicts 
of interest in the investment and busi- 
ness interests of union officials are 
prohibited. The standard used is vir- 
tually the same as that applied to 
public servants. 

In the language of the code, “no 
responsible trade union official should 
have a personal financial interest 
which conflicts with the full perform- 
ance of his fiduciary duties as a work- 
ers’ representative.” 

This does not mean that an official 
of a union may not own a few shares 
of a publicly listed security. We in 
America are not that class-conscious. 
It does mean, however. that a union 
official should not have “a substantial 
business interest in any business en- 
terprise_ with which his union bar 
gains collectively or in any business 
enterprise which is in competition 
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with any other business enterprise 
with which his union bargains col- 
lectively.”” 

In the handling of union and health 
and welfare funds, all unions and all 
union officials are enjoined by the 
AFL-CIO codes to administer such 
funds as a high trust for the benefit 
of the members and to adhere rigor- 
ously to the highest ethica! standards. 
Strict record-keeping and audits are 
enjoined, dual salaries prohibited, 
adequate information to the member- 
ship required. 

Here again the codes set an ex- 
tremely high standard. 

“With respect to accounting and 
financial controls and the expenditure 
of its funds for proprietary functions, 
the labor movement, it goes almost 
without saying, should follow the 
strictest rules applicable to all well- 
run institutions,” the code declares. 

“With respect to the policies gov- 
erning its financial and proprietary 
decisions, a higher obligation rests 
upon the trade union movement: to 
conduct its affairs and to expend and 
invest its funds, not for profit, but for 
the benefit of its membership and the 
sreat purposes for which they have 
joined together in the fraternity of 
the labor movement.” 

The codes establish further and 
more self-evident requirements. 
Crooks and racketeers are barred 
from holding office in the labor move- 
ment. Here the test is not conviction 
but a practical one: 

“Obviously a person commonly 
known to be a crook or racketeer 
should not enjoy immunity to prey 
upon the labor movement because he 
has somehow managed to escape con- 
viction. In this area determinations 
must be made as a matter of common 
sense and with due regatd to the 
rights of labor unions aid the in- 
dividuals involved.” 

Paper charters are prohi sited. Af- 
hliates are enjoined that a charter 
should never be used as a hunting 
license or granted to persons who are 
known to traffic in local union char- 
ers for illicit or improper purposes. 

Kickbacks, under-the-table _ pay- 
ments, gifts or personal payments 
from an employer or business enter- 
prise with which the official’s union 
bargains are condemned. 

Finally, the entire labor movement 
is reminded by the codes that any 
departure from the most exacting 
ethical principles is harmful, not only 
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to the people directly affected, but to 
our whole society. 

I believe that the adoption of these 
codes by the AFL-CIO constitutes a 
most significant step in protecting the 
rights of union members to clean 
unions. However, the mere adoption 
of these codes, standing alone, would 
not assure honesty and eliminate cor- 
ruption. 

The AFL-CIO has done far more 
than merely adopt high-sounding 
principles. Three international un- 
ions, including the largest one in the 
federation, having been found guilty 
of violating the labor movement’s 
own standards of ethical practices, 
have been expelled. 

The AFL-CIO, at the recent Atlan- 
tic City convention, taking action 
without fear or favor, and without 
regard to the size or strength of any 
of its affiliates, carried out the con- 
stitutional determination to keep the 
labor movement free from any taint 
of corruption. 

Perhaps those who seek absolute 
perfection are not satisfied with what 
the American labor movement has 
done to keep its house clean. I would 
remind them that the constitution of 
the AFL-CIO and its Ethical Prac- 
tices Codes are a good deal younger 
than the Ten Commandments, with 
which mankind for several thousand 
years has had major enforcement 
problems. 

I trust that labor’s friends will, 
therefore, be tolerant at least for a 
time—tolerant not of criminality, but 
of the efforts of unions to overcome 
it. 


The Right fo an Effective Union 


The primary function ef labor un- 
ions—in a democracy pledged, as we 


are, to private enterprise—is collec- 
tive bargaining. A good contract is 
the fundamental object of every un- 
ion. Each member has a right to 
efficient and effective representation 
at the bargaining table. 

He should also be able to expect 
that, when his union meets with the 
employer, it is armed with all the wea- 
pons and techniques of this important 
process. He has a right to expect 
that his officers know the facts, that 
professional and technical assistance 
is available to his officials, that legal, 
research, education and public rela- 
tions techniques have been utilized as 
fully as possible. 

In short, the union member has the 


right to expect that his leaders and 
collective bargaining representatives 
will leave no stone unturned in get- 
ting him the best possible agreement 
on wages, working hours, working 
conditions and security. 

In reviewing the record, I have 
found that far greater losses have re- 
sulted to the membership of unions 
by lack of expert help in the field of 
health and welfare funds than from 
corruption on the part of union offi- 
cials. 

In this connection, it is significant 
that one of the codes adopted by the 
AFL-CIO, in recognizing this, says: 

“As a fundamental part of any ap- 
proach to the problem of policing 
health and welfare funds, affiliated 
unions, through education, publicity 
and discussion programs, should seek 
to develop the widest possible degree 
of active and informed interest in all 
phases of these programs on the part 
of the membership at large. Inter- 
national unions should, wherever pos- 
sible, have expert advice available for 
the negotiation, establishment and ad- 
ministration of health and welfare 
plans, and should provide training 
for union representatives in the tech- 
niques and standards of proper ad- 
ministration of welfare plans.” 


The Right to a Union 
Free From Discrimination 


An important right which the un- 
ion member should have every reason 
to expect is full protection, in his un- 
ion and by his union, of the basic 
civil rights of American democracy. 

Discrimination against minorities 
is one of the great and unresolved 
problems of America, yet in the post- 
war years we have made heartening 
and almost astonishing progress to 
overcome this obstacle to our demo- 
cratic society, with its concept of full 
human rights for every citizen. 

It is a source of pride that so many 
unions have stood in the forefront of 
the fight for civil rights. 

The constitution of the AFL-CIO 
recognizes the right of all workers, 
without regard to race, creed, color 
or national origin, to share in the 
full benefits of trade unionism. 

The day of the restrictive clause in 
union constitutions, fortunately, is 
close to twilight. Nevertheless, it 
would be unrealistic to think that, 
despite the progress which has been 
made and the standards that, for the 
most part, compare most favorably 
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with other community organizations, 
there is not room in many sections of 
the trade union movement for the 
strengthening of basic civil rights of 
every member. 


The Right to a Responsible Union 


The union member has the right to 
expect that his union will be a respon- 
sible one—responsible to him as a 
member, responsible to employers un- 
der its collective bargaining agree- 
ments, but, more importantly, respon- 
sible to the community and to the 
nation at large. 

With labor’s growth and maturi- 
ty, American unions have rapidly 
emerged from the status of a narrow 
pressure group into an area of broad- 
er interest in the general problems of 
the nation and the specific commu- 
nity. Labor leadership cannot afford 
to let a situation develop in which 
there is any difference in the mind of 
the public between desirable goals for 
the whole society and desirable goals 
for the labor movement. 

It is unfortunate that a few labor 
leaders have not yet come to realize 
the public service character of the 
union and its functions. It is fortu- 
nate that the leadership of the AFL- 
CIO and most of its affiliates do. 

It is for the best interests of unions 
and their members that they must 
now live in the goldfish bowl of na- 
tional curiosity. The goldfish bowl 
is not a bad symbol for responsible 
organizations in the American demo- 
cratic society. 

To maintain the good will of fair- 
minded employers, of public officials 
and of the mass of plain citizens, la- 
bor will constantly have to reaffirm 
that it has nothing to hide and much 
to proclaim. 

“What is good for America is good 
for labor” is an admirable and catchy 
slogan. But glib as it sounds, it 
voices a fundamental truth that our 
labor movement should not forget. 


HAVE thus far dealt with the rights 
I of a trade union member, but these 
rights cannot be achieved by a union 
membership that does not exercise its 
responsibilities, a union membership 
that sits back, bored or smug, and 
challenges its officialdom to pull eco- 
nomic and ethical rabbits out of the 
union hat. 

The first responsibility of the union 
member is to participate in the af- 
fairs of his union. When a union 
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member regards his union as a slot 
machine which may pay back a quar- 
ter for each nickel invested or as an 
insurance policy that can be obtained 
at little cost, then that union member 
is devaluating his union. 

A certain recipe for corruption in 
the leadership is lethargy of the mem- 
bership. As Monsignor George G. 
Higgins of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference has pointed out, un- 
ion members tend to get the sort of 
leadership they deserve, but since 
luck has been on their side, they have 
often gotten better leadership than 
their degree of participation would 
suggest they deserve. 

To those who would blame all the 
faults of the labor movement on its 
leaders, let me point to the increasing- 
ly effective campaigns being con- 
ducted by many union leaderships to 
get the members to come in decent 
numbers to union meetings. After 
all, nobody “forces” the union mem- 
ber to stay home watching television. 

The union member has a second 
responsibility—to help set the broad 
ethical standards under which his un- 
ion operates. A union is composed 
of individual members who create a 
“public opinion” of their own. Like 
politicians, the union leader is sensi- 
tive to his public. And he responds 
quickly to the straws in the wind. 

The individual union member has 
a responsibility to make sure that the 
public opinion which he helps to mold 
does not provide a climate in which 
tolerance for making a fast buck is a 
major factor. He has, indeed, a re- 
sponsibility to let his leaders know 
that the union’s members expect— 
more than that, demand—that they 
will be honest servants of the organ- 
ization and its membership. 

Thirdly, the membership has a re- 
sponsibility to adhere to our Ameri- 
can concept of respect for minorities. 

Let us be frank. Too many union 
members joined White Citizens Coun- 
cils in the South. Too many union 
members took part in the disgraceful 
anti-Negro riots at Trumbull Park in 
Chicago. Too many union members 
are not willing to accord to minor- 
ities the civil rights which they would 
want for themselves. 

There is a responsibility on the 
part of union members to give full 


support to our broad national pro- 
gram of civil rights and to insist that 
their unions keep in step with the 
fair-minded sections of our national 
population. 

Fourth, there is a responsibility on 
the members to be good citizens and 
to recognize fully the role of their 
union as a responsible vo!unteer or- 
ganization in the national society, 
This embraces the concept I have al- 
ready mentioned, that what is good 
for America is good for its unions. 

The union member has a responsi- 
bility to recognize that his union is 
not an island unto itself, but that it 
must, in the American way, work to- 
gether with other sections of the com. 
munity to make our country a better 
place in which to live and the world 
a better place for all mankind. 

And, finally, the member has the 
responsibility to be loyal to his union. 

The right of an individual member 
to criticize the policies and personal- 
ities of his union officers—and he has 
this unquestioned right— does not, in 
the language of the AFL-CIO code, 
“include the right to undermine the 
union as an institution.” 

That means that each union mem- 
ber should support wholeheartedly 
and intelligently the union’s collec- 
tive bargaining goals arrived at by 
democratic processes. 

It means that he must be ready to 
support the services which the mod- 
ern union requires in order that it 
can represent the member effectively 
at the collective bargaining table. 

It means that the union member 
has a responsibility to make the most 
of the democratic process within his 
own organization. 

It means that the duty of policing 
and enforcing ethical standards is 
shared by every union member as 
well as by his officials. 

It means recognition that the best 
safeguards against abuses of union 
rights lie in the hands of a vigilant, 
informed and active membership. 

These are difficult days for labor in 
America. The enemies of labor will 
seek to use the present situation sub- 
stantially te weaken it. The friends 
of labor will be called upon to safe- 
guard labor from unwarranted re- 
strictions and to support labor’s own 
program to correct abuses. 

The public should remember that a 
democratic and strong labor move- 
ment is a bulwark to our free way of 


life. 
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UNION AT KOHLER’S 





Fight Against Feudalum 





“6 HE wages and working condi- 
tions of every worker in 


America are being challenged 
in Sheboygan.” 

This is the way Walter P. Reuther, 
president of the Auto Workers, has 
characterized the nearly four-year-old 
strike by Local 833 against the Koh- 
ler plumbing fixtures company. 

The forty-five-month strike in Wis- 
consin, one of the most hotly dis- 
puted industrial controversies in re- 
eent history, involves a_ relatively 
young local union and a company 
which has been described as “the last 
outpost of industrial feudalism in the 
United States.” 

The Kohler strike has become a 
symbol of the struggle between the 
labor movement and industrial re- 
action. Herbert V. Kohler, president 
of the firm, has also become in four 
years the darling of the extremist, 
labor-hating fringe in America. As 
such he has appeared before many 
manufacturers’ associations and 
chambers of commerce, as well as be- 
fore curbstone hate groups through- 
out the country. In all his speeches 
he has chanted about the “evils” of 
trade unionism. 

To Kohler workers and citizens of 
Sheboygan, however, the strike is 
more than a symbol. It’s a bread- 
and-butter dispute between 2,000 of 
the area’s working people who are 
seeking fair wages and decent work- 
ing conditions and an arrogant, fero- 
ciously anti-union company. 

lt came as no surprise to the com- 
munity when the company initiated 
an organized hate campaign against 
the workers and their union. Since 
the strike began, the people of She- 
boygan County have been lashed with 
the company’s vitriolic fury as the 
bathtuh baron found his virtually ab- 
solute authority effectively challenged 
by a united front of workers. 

The resulting bitterness has almost 
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torn apart the social fabric of the 
community as everyone in the area 
has taken a position on one side or 
the other. 

Although the community had twice 
seen the Kohler Company break 
strikes and smash local unions, the in- 
tensity of the company’s campaign to 
break Local 833 has astounded even 
old-timers in the area. 

Prior to the plant’s organization by 
the United Auto Workers in 1952, the 
company had twice broken unions. 
In 1897 Kohler broke a strike by the 
Molders Union. In 1934 the anti- 
union company smashed a walkout 
by members of a federal labor union. 

The 1934 dispute saw company 
guards open fire on a peaceful picket- 
line demonstration. Two strikers were 
killed and forty-seven men, women 
and children were wounded in the fire 
from the plant. 

Father J. W. McGuire, a noted 
clergyman and labor mediator in the 
area, said at that time: 

“I never saw such needless and 
ruthless killing by supporters of the 
law. When it is understood that most 
of the people were shot in the back 
last Friday, the ruthlessness is evi- 





dent. You don’t have to shoot people 
in the back when they are running 
away. I have examined a score of 
persons and all except two were shot 
in the back.” 

For many years before and after 
the 1934 butchery, Kohler workers 
and residents of the community lived 
under the not so kindly hand of Koh- 
ler paternalism, a version brought to 
Wisconsin by the Kohler family 
nearly 100 years ago. 

As Richard Wallace, writing in a 
national magazine, has pointed out: 

“For many years the Kohlers, in 
running their. family business, have 
been sedulous practitioners of old- 
fashioned paternalism or father- 
knows-bestism. 

“When the grandfathers of Sheboy- 
gan came to America, they brought 
with them the memory of the land- 
lord-peasant relationship they had 
known in Germany. They had re- 
belled against this relationship in its 
harshest forms, but they were not un- 
willing to accept it in a watered-down 
version. At the Kohler Company, 
they slipped into it easily, and a long 
time passed before they began to think 
there was anything uncomfortable or 
undignified about it.” 


I’ THE forty-five months since the 
current strike began, the walkout 
by more than 2,000 workers has re- 
mained in full force. A nationwide 
primary boycott against Kohler prod- 
ucts, which are now manufactured 
by strikebreakers, has been effective 
in reducing Kohler sales. The boycott 
is snowballing as more and more 
union members across the nation 
become aware of the issues in the 
dispute. 

Public support of the Kohler strik- 
ers’ cause is on the rise. One im- 
portant reason for the growing sym- 
pathy with labor in this long struggle 
is the recent decision of an NLRB 
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trial examiner who found the com- 
pany guilty of scores of violations of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The examiner, George A. Downing, 
held the company had violated the 
law by flagrantly refusing to bargain 
in good faith, thus prolonging the 
strike from its earliest stage. The ex- 
aminer’s findings are now before the 
full NLRB. 

The examiner’s ruling, delivered 
following more than two years and 
20,000 pages of testimony, was solid 
confirmation of the union’s conten- 
tion that Kohler had started and since 
repeatedly refused to settle the strike 
in its obsession to smash the local 
union. 


OR many months prior to the strike 
Foana in the years since, the com- 
pany has persistently refused to en- 
gage in more than surface bargaining, 
participating in the bargaining ses- 
sions only to the extent of physical 
presence, but refusing to discuss seri- 
ously any of the union’s proposals for 
betterment of wages and working 
conditions. 

Despite the recommendations to the 
full NLRB by the trial examiner who 
found the company guilty, Kohier 
and Lyman Conger, his right bower, 
have continued to attack the union, 
its officers and members, using as 
their main argument the moth-eaten 
claim that the UAW seeks only “union 
power” in the dispute. 

Kohler, Conger and anti-union leg- 
islators, notably Arizona’s Senator 
Barry Goldwater, a wealthy depart- 
ment store operator, have continued 
to assert that a settlement has been 
prevented because of the UAW’s in- 
_sistence upon so-called “compulsory 
unionism.” The truth, which is that 
the union shop demand was dropped 
more than two and one-half years ago, 
has not interfered with their oratori- 
cal efforts around the country. 

Typically, Kohler has failed to 
mention the trial examiner’s findings 
in speeches he has made about the 
strike since the report was issued. 

A brief review of events since the 
strike began shows clearly that the 
union has compromised on virtually 
every major issue, while the company 
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has refused to compromise on any 
issue and has actually tightened its 
anti-labor demands over the months. 

Repeated arbitration attempts by 
Local 833 and the international un- 
ion, by President Reuther and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Emil Mazey, by Secre- 
tary of Labor Mitchell and a host of 
public-spirited clergymen, mediators 
and government officials (including 
Kohler’s nephew, Walter, who at the 
time was Governor of Wisconsin) 
have been ignored or stonily rejected 
by the company. 

Kohler’s attitude on arbitration has 
been tersely summed up by the com- 
pany’s publication: 

“The company has received many 
offers to arbitrate and hundreds of 
suggestions for settling the strike. 
Curiously, these would-be pacifiers 
have not seemed to understand there 
is nothing to arbitrate.” 

While a comment such as this 
might shock the labor relations di- 
rectors of many decent employers, it 
was not uncharacteristic of Kohler’s 
antediluvian thinking. 

It has been amply demonstrated 
that Kohler just doesn’t want to set- 
tle, whatever the cost to the company 


itself, to the workers and to the She. 
boygan community. Until the strike 
began on April 5, 1954, Herbert VY. 
Kohler was indeed a potentate in the 
area. He obviously regards any le. 
gitimate trade union in the Kohler 
plant as a threat which must be de- 
stroyed at any cost. 

Any secret desires that Kohler may 
have harbored about the possibilities 
of UAW surrender in the conflict have 
been proved wishful thinking, as the 
union has continued its campaign to 
persuade the firm to obey the law of 
the land and reach an honorable set. 
tlement. 

Any alternative to an honorable 
agreement has been termed “unthink- 
able” by the UAW’s leaders. As Mr. 
Reuther has pointed out recently: 

“If Kohler of Kohler is permitted 
to smash the union in that plant, then 
the rights of industrial citizenship of 
all workers in the country—rights os. 
tensibly guaranteed under the law— 
will be seriously jeopardized. 

“The men and women of Local 833 
are fighting for decent wages and a 
decent contract at Kohler. They will 
continue that struggle until they have 
achieved justice.” 


Al Hayes Hits Job Bias 


HE nation is losing the effective 

use of 10 per cent of its labor 
force because of job discrimination 
against Negroes, the president of the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists told a conference in Washington 
a few days ago. 

Speaking on labor’s role in the 
fight against discrimination, Al J. 
Hayes described how some companies 
were exploiting organized labor’s non- 
discrimination policy for their own 
advantage by stirring up racial prej- 
udice. 

The Machinists’ head appeared at 
the Minority Community Resources 
Conference sponsored by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Government 
Contracts. The committee is an ad- 
visory group which seeks to put an 
end to discrimination in employment. 

Although the Negro bears the heav- 
iest burden of job discrimination, Mr. 
Hayes said, there are other minority 
groups which are also treated with 
“ignorance, misunderstanding or 
prejudice.” Unfair and unwise treat- 
ment of Negro workers is not only a 
domestic problem, he pointed out, but 


is “a matter of major concern to the 
billion or more people who are as yet 
uncommitted in the struggle between 
communism and democracy.” 

Mr. Hayes told the conference 
about labor’s progress in eliminating 
bias. He said that segregated local 
unions are rapidly disappearing “in 
both the North and the South.” 

“This is true in the Machinists Un- 
ion and in practically all other un- 
ions,” he reported. “As a result, 
white and Negro members are learn- 
ing to work together on the everyday 
problems of local administrations.” 

Vice-President Richard M. Nixon 
told the conference that Soviet tech- 
nological advances were an increasing 
challenge to government, labor and 
management to see that employment 
discrimination was abolished. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitch- 
ell pointed out that, to keep up with 
the nation’s growing needs, 10,000,000 
more workers must be added to the la- 
bor force by 1965. Minorities which 
constitute a large segment of the 
working force are not being used as 
they should be, he said. 
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Are We VOMMUMCATING 


O READ the newspaper head- 

lines these days, anyone might 

think that the average union 
member is the victim of a gigantic 
conspiracy between his union and his 
employer. 

How can anyone know the truth 
about labor when lately virtually all 
the big headlines, virtually everything 
we read in the daily papers and hear 
over radio and television about trade 
unions is derogatory? 

Few of us have any idea of the 
problems we face in trying to commu- 
nicate with our own members, much 
less the public in this mid-Twentieth 
Century. 

How many channels of communi- 
cation are there in the United States? 
Here is a recent census: In this coun- 
try there are 1,800 daily newspapers, 
10,000 weekly newspapers, 7,600 mag- 
azines, 2,000 trade journals, 7,635 
periodicals for race or nationality 
groups, 100,000,000 radios, 20,000,- 
000 television sets, 15,000 motion pic- 
ture theaters and 6,000 house organs. 

How many of these channels of 
communication are controlled by or 
readily accessible to labor’s enemies? 
The overwhelming majority. How 
many labor publications are there of- 
fering labor its own channel of com- 
munication? Possibly 400 printed 
publications at the most, plus about 
1,000 bulletins and mimeographed 
newsletters. They are for the most 
part small, starving publications—ill- 
fed, ill-clad and ill-housed. 

Yet if this business of communica- 
tion is so important, how is it that 
organized labor has been able to build 
its unions to a membership of 17,- 
000,000 ? 

The newspapers, the magazines, the 
trade journals, the motion pictures, 
company house organs, radio and TV 
have never championed labor’s cause. 
We have a labor movement today de- 
spite the media of mass communica- 
tion—not because of them. 

The truth is that the labor move- 
ment has succeeded not because of its 
public relations program or its in- 
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adequate labor press but in spite of 
it. The labor movement has grown 
because working people need unions 
to live decent, respectable lives. 

Because the labor movement has 
grown without adequate communica- 
tions doesn’t mean that it can con- 
tinue to grow or even survive without 
them. Times are changing. Certain- 
ly, something happened to labor’s 
public relations between 1935 when 
Congress passed the Wagner Act and 
1947, when labor couldn’t even mus- 
ter the necessary one-third vote to 
sustain Harry Truman’s veto of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Somehow, enough people were 
confused enough about trade union 
activities to give labor’s enemies in 
Congress the courage to vote for the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Now, more than ten years later, the 
heat is on for still more restrictive 
legislation. The American people are 
being conditioned in many ways for 
more restrictions on legitimate union 
activities. 

Not all the advances in science have 
been in the fields of electronics, as- 
tronautics and nuclear physics. 

The dangers of nuclear power we 
can understand because they are 
widely reported. But there have been 
other scientific discoveries that may, 
if they are misused, be even more 
dangerous to the survival of the indi- 


vidual—discoveries in the field of so- 
cial sciences, psychiatry and anthro- 
pology. These discoveries, about 
which most union members know 
little or nothing, are now being put 
to work in advertising, in public rela- 
tions and in employe relations. 

No longer are we treated as ration- 
al human beings. No longer are we 
being approached with logical argu- 
ments that can be considered and re- 
futed if they are not based on fact. 
Today, through the discoveries of the 
psychiatrists and social scientists, we 
are more and more being subjected 
to hidden persuaders, herded away 
from the desirable and_ legitimate 
goals of the individual. 

Even the term “public relations” is 
dropping out of vogue with business. 
Today they talk about the engineering 
of consent—a “black art” as it was 
called by Judge Learned Hand. 

This is an art of controlling by 
manipulating the instincts and emo- 
tions of the individual rather than by 
changing his reasoning. Instincts and 
emotions are triggered by symbols, by 
headlines. And right now they are 
building the symbol of the trade 
union officer as a crook and a gang- 
ster. Sure it’s unreasonable to tar 
the entire labor movement for the 
sins of a few score. But they are try- 
ing to build an instinctive and emo- 
tional hostility toward organized 
labor. 


A’ what are we doing to counter- 
act this assault on the minds and 
the integrity of the American people? 

Ten and twenty years ago there 
weren’t as many union members. But 
proportionately more of them turned 
out to union meetings. And, I sus- 
pect, proportionately more union 
members understood the policies and 
the program of their union. Because 
they understood they were able to 
talk more convincingly about the 
union. Over the years it was the 
word-of-mouth communication, the 
personal testimonials of dedicated 
union members that built our unions. 
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Our problem today is to increase 
the proportion of our members who 
are not only willing but who are 
equipped with enough information to 
present the union program intelli- 
gently. We do this through pam- 
phlets, films, radio, TV, magazines, 
newspapers and every other medium 
of mass communication. 

There’s a limit to what the labor 
movement can do in this field. The 
limitation is not talent but money. 


— communication costs 
money, and money has to come 
from the members in the form of 
dues—and in this respect we are not 
doing what the old-timers did. 

Half a century ago machinists, for 
example, were working for twenty to 
thirty cents an hour. They were pay- 
ing $1 a month dues, $25 reinstate- 
ment fees and $10 to $25 initiation 
fees. 

Today most union members are 
earning as much in an hour as the 
old-timers made in a day—a ten-hour 
day at that. Our members are at 
least ten times better off. If we want 
to continue to make the advances 


AFL-CIO is aware of the vital role of interesting and attractive publications. 


during the second half of this cen- 
tury that we have made during the 
first half, union members had better 
start considering seriously a substan- 
tial increase in their dues, with a 
substantial portion of the increase 
going to communication. 

Money, of course, will always be 
a problem in labor organizations. 
Yet there is money to spend on mod- 
ern office equipment. There is money 
for expensive legal talent. There is 
money for real estate. There is usual- 
ly money for the important activities 
of the labor movement. 

There is also money for the labor 
press and for communication wher- 
ever and whenever the union officers 
in charge have come to the realization 
that the labor press and communica- 
tion are something more than a neces- 
sary nuisance. 

The labor press cannot be success- 
ful if so many union publishers con- 
tinue to turn their backs on the new 
developments and new techniques of 
mass communication. 

The fact is that we are losing the 
battle for the attention and reading 
time of our members to the commer- 


cial newspapers, the slick magazine. 
to TV and to radio. The cost of neg. 
lected communication was already be. 
ginning to show up when Conczress 


passed the Taft-Hartley Act. 


The cost is now mounting as dis. 


torted headlines stand unchallenged 
and unexplained. 


What will the cost be over the next 


With the ad- 


ten or twenty years? 
vances already made in mechanical 


and electronic equipment, in nuclear 
and solar energy, productivity js 
There’s 
not going to be enough work to keep 
the growing work force occupied for 


going to more than double. 


twenty hours a week. 


Without stronger, more effective 


unions, we're not going to develop 
enough purchasing power for enough 
Americans to maintain our prosper- 
ity and absorb all this productivity. 
Yet the members are not going to 
have effective unions unless 
they’re willing to provide the funds 
for mass communication. 

We’re up against the world’s most 
powerful public address system. We 
better start turning up the volume on 
our own public communications. 


more 


Here William F. Schnitzler, 


secretary-treasurer, is handed a copy of a timely pamphlet by Pat Strieter of AFL-CIO Publications Department. 
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EW PROBLEMS COMING 


WAN CLAGUE of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has drawn 
with clarity and insight at least 

the major outlines of the possible job 
picture in 1965. If the details do not 
stand out too clearly, the fault lies 
more with an elusive subject than 
with an unwilling artist. 

What is the picture that has been 
drawn for us? Briefly, we can expect 
a 15 per cent increase in the nation’s 
population and a similar increase in 
the nation’s labor force. An addi- 
tional 10,500,000 people are likely to 
be at work or seeking work by 1965. 

Relatively few of these, however, 
will be adult men in the prime of life. 
Most of the increase will come either 
from the youngsters or from women 
35 and over. These figures reflect the 
fall-off in the birth rate during the 
1930s. In fact, the small number of 
these “depression babies” is respon- 
sible for the fact that in 1965 the 
number of men at work between the 
ages of 25 and 34 will actually be 
700,000 below the 1955 figure. 

The larger number of youngsters 
coming into the labor force will re- 
flect the upturn in the birth rate in 
the 1940s. The increased number of 
women reflects the increasing inclina- 
tion of women over 35 to seek em- 
ployment once their children have 
reached school age. Both these groups 
may be more interested in part-time 
than full-time employment. 

Clague has gone further to point 
out changes that are likely to take 
place among the industries and occu- 
pations at which people will be work- 
ing. Most of these figures reflect 
trends that have become evident over 
the past few years. 

The number of both blue-collar and 
white-collar jobs will continue to rise, 
but white-collar jobs are expected to 
tise at a faster rate. Among blue- 
collar workers, one trend of interest 
'o unions is an increasing emphasis 
toward a higher level of skill. 

_ Almost all broad industry group- 
Ings are -xpected to show an increase, 
but for transportation and public util- 
ites the increase will be relatively 
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limited. For construction, finance and 
services, the rate of increase is ex- 
pected to be above average, while for 
mining, government, trade and manu- 
facturing, the rate of increase will be 
at or slightly below the average rate 
of growth. 

With the manufacturing sector, it 
seems clear that sales, clerical, re- 
search, technical and other non-pro- 
duction jobs will continue their more 
rapid growth than the total of produc- 
tion jobs. 

This outline of trends raises many 
questions. 

During the next ten years American 
unions will find in the labor market 
a steadily increasing proportion of 
workers who have had little, if any, 
experience with unionism, who have 
not been exposed to the hardships 
around which unionism has tradition- 
ally been built and whose jobs will 
largely be those in which unions have 
generally not been accepted. 

Because of these factors, unions are 
likely to encounter a far greater pro- 
portion of workers who are apathetic 
or even hostile to unionism. 


4 pes figures show that there will be 
an increasing proportion of 
youngsters and older women in the 


labor force. Who are these people 
and what is likely to be their attitude 
toward unions? 

The youngsters were all born in rel- 
atively recent years. By 1965 more 
than half of the labor force will have 
been born after 1925. These people 
bear no scars of the 1930 depression. 

Although their parents may have 
talked to them of hard times, this 
could have left but a vague impres- 
sion, not any genuine awareness of 
the problem. Our generally high- 
employment economy has given them 
a rosy, some might even say a lacka- 
daisical attitude toward life. 

The young women, naturally 
enough, have a particularly high rate 
of job turnover as they leave the 
labor market after marriage or child- 
birth. As for the young men who 
have many interests beyond their 


jobs, it would be surprising indeed if 
many of them took an active interest 
in their job conditions and therefore 
in their union. 

Some might say that the very suc- 
cess which unions have achieved in 
raising job standards and employ- 
ment conditions has meant that 
youngsters coming on the job do not 
respond to unions as warmly as their 
fathers. 


tye women will form a continu- 
ing larger proportion of the 
work force. Some of these, widowed 
or divorced, often with children to 
support, face the same or even more 
difficult job conditions than their male 
counterparts. 

However, the married woman over 
35 who has entered the job market to 
supplement family income brings a 
different attitude toward her work 
than her husband who is forced to 
rely on his job as the main support 
for him and his family. Because she 
is less interested in her work as a 
source of steady family income, she 
is likely to have less interest in her 
conditions of employment and in any 
effort to better them. 

Another new element which the in- 
flux of youngsters and older women 
is bound to bring in its wake is an 
increasing demand for part-time em- 
ployment. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics estimates that part-time work- 
ers will increase 35 per cent, com- 
pared with an increase of less than 10 
per cent in full-time workers, over the 
ten-year period. This raises addi- 
tional problems for unions in many 
different industries. 

A final factor is the changing com- 
position of jobs. There seems to be 
no let-up in the trend away from 
manual workers toward clerical, sales 
and other white-collar categories. 

Unions should not be blinded to 
the fact that the blue-collar group will 
also be increasing substantially, but 
the largest anticipated increases are 
for “professional and technical” and 
“clerical” workers. Although a num- 


ber of AFL-CIO affiliates are now 








making real progress in these fields, 
these are not occupations traditionally 
associated with unionism. 

Admittedly, these trends are not 
new. Many unions have been coping 
with them as well as with a more hos- 
tile climate of public opinion ever 
since the end of World War Il. In 
the years ahead, these trends in all 
likelihood will continue to play a 
major if not an increasing role. 

Each union, of course, must meet 
the problems raised by these develop- 
ments in the light of its own particu- 
lar membership and industry situa- 
tion. 

It does seem, however, that many 
unions will want to review their 
policies regarding organizing, union 
structure, collective bargaining and 
education to make certain that the 
union is keeping pace with the need 
for meeting the changing labor force 
situation. 

For those who might find it helpful, 
here are some of the questions which 
individual unions might want to ask 
themselves : 

What is the best method of organ- 
izing groups of workers which include 
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a large proportion of youngsters or 
older women? 

To what extent is it necessary to 
develop new techniques to organize 
clerical and technical work- 
ers more effectively ? 

How can unions with a 
broader membership base 
provide effectively for mi- 
nority groups of clerical 
and technical workers? 

Are any changes neces- 
sary to adapt union meth- 
ods to the increasing num- 
ber of women workers? 

What policies on such is- 
sues as wages and seniority are nec- 
essary to provide the best balance be- 
tween full-time workers and part-time 
workers? 

Does the increased emphasis on 
skill require any change in attitudes 
toward wage differentials for skilled 
workers ? 

Are special approaches to wages 
and grievances required to meet the 
needs of white-collar workers? 

What educational methods can be 
utilized to provide newcomers to the 
labor movement with an understand- 





ing of its history, objective: and 
programs? 

What measures can be taken more 
effectively to gain general public un. 
derstanding and support of 
the need for trade unions 
for all types of workers? 

These are a few of the 
questions which the com. 
ing trends in the labor 
force will be bringing to 
the fore. Not all of these 
issues will be of concern to 
all unions. Each union will 
face particular problems 
which it will have to meet 
in its own way. 

The facts present a real challenge 
to American labor. I have indicated 
the difficulties which unions will face 
in meeting an increasing number of 
neutral or even anti-union workers, 
particularly in what may turn out to 
be a hostile climate of public opinion. 

The job of building unions almost 
always has to be undertaken against 
the odds. Perhaps another increase 
in the odds, by stimulating increased 
union activity, can actually be turned 
to good advantage by labor. 


Locals of Expelled Unions 
Not Eligible for Membership 


FFICERS of all AFL-CIO state 
O and local central bodies have 
been notified formally of the 
expulsion of three unions—the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
the Bakery Workers led by James 
Cross and the Laundry Workers In- 
ternational Union. 

Under the AFL-CIO constitution 
and the rules governing state and lo- 
cal central bodies, President George 
Meany and Secretary-Treasurer Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler pointed out. local 
unions of the three expelled interna- 
tionals are not eligible for member- 
ship in state and local central bodies. 

The AFL-CIO officers directed im- 
mediate expulsion of Teamster locals 
from state and local central bodies. 

They directed expulsion of local 
unions of the expelled Bakery Work- 
ers which fail to affiliate, in a reason- 
able time, with the new international, 
the American Bakery and Confec- 
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tionery Workers International Union. 

State and local central organiza- 
tions were advised that locals of the 
Laundry Workers International Un- 
ion are ineligible for membership in 
the central bodies. At the same time, 
however, it was pointed out that AFL- 
CIO headquarters will assist those 
locals of the ousted Laundry Workers 
International Union which “are de- 
sirous of maintaining their affiliation 
with the AFL-CIO in conformity with 
our standards.” 

Such locals will be eligible for 
charters as directly affiliated local un- 
* after proper consideration.” It 
is possible that a new international 
will be established in the future. 

The letter on the Teamsters’ expul- 
sion was as follows: 

“On December 6, 1957, by virtue 
of a roll-call vote, the second consti- 
tutional convention of the AFL-CIO 
expelled from membership the Inter- 


ions” 


national Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America. 

“The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America was 
expelled from the AFL-CIO because 
of its failure to comply with the di- 
rective of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council and to correct the abuses set 
forth in the ethical practices report 
to the Executive Council. 

“Therefore, in accordance with the 
provisions of the AFL-CIO constitu- 
tion, Article 4, Sectior 6, and the 
rules governing state and local central 
bodies, local unions of the Interna- 
nal Brotherhood of Teamsters are not 
eligible for membership in state and 
local central bodies. 

“You are therefore directed to ex 
pel local unions of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters from mem- 
bership in your body immediately. 
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Our last issue was devoted to the 
second convention of the AFL- 
CIO. Additional convention re- 
ports appear on this and the two 
following pages. 


Parley Acts on Community Service 


ESTABLISHMENT of community service departments 
in national and international unions and state and local 
central bodies was urged by the second AFL-CIO con- 
vention. The delegates gave unanimous approval to 
a resolution aimed at strengthening labor’s ties with 
public and voluntary agencies in the health, welfare 
and recreational fields. 

Affiliates setting up community service departments 
were urged to employ “full-time staffs wherever possible.” 

AFL-CIO members must “function first and for- 
most as citizens of their communities,” the convention 
declared. The resolution called for “equitable labor 
representation” on the boards of public and voluntary 
agencies. 

In addition, the resolution urged that the policies and 
programs of agencies should not be formulated without 
labor’s participation. 

The delegates, in adopting the community service 
resolution, set up such related goals as mobilization of 
community resources to assist workers during strikes, 
layoffs and unemployment; participation in civil defense 
and disaster relief programs, and development of blood 
banks, mental health programs, aid for retired workers 
and assistance for alcoholics. 

In a related resolution, the Atlantic City conclave 
endorsed the work of CARE and urged affiliated organ- 
izations and their members to “become donors of food 
packages and self-help supplies available under the 


CARE program, to the end that better international re- 
lations will result between the American people and 
their friends and allies.” 

The convention saluted Louisiana members of the 
AFL-CIO for their close support of the Red Cross in 
relief and rehabilitation operations after Hurricane 
Audrey. 

Noting that union members had helped in recovering 
and burying the dead, manning mobile canteens pre- 
sented to the Red Cross by the AFL-CIO, raising funds 
for the assistance of storm victims and volunteering 
their skills in a massive building bee to put up new 
homes for needy families, the convention declared that 
these AFL-CIO members had written “a bright new chap- 
ter in the history of labor’s unselfish contribution in the 
cause of aiding victims of disaster.” 

The problem of juvenile delinquency also occupied 
the attention of the delegates. In a resolution they called 
on trade unionists to “take an active part in the devel- 
opment and execution of community programs aimed 
at curbing juvenile delinquency.” 

The resolution called for union-initiated action to 
persuade municipal governments to assume their full 
responsibility for fighting juvenile delinquency through 
the use of government funds to eliminate slums, to pro- 
vide adequate schools, to insure cultural advantages, 
proper health standards, recreational facilities and job 
opportunities for the young people of the nation. 


Maritime Program Wins Approval 


A STRONG MERCHANT MARINE, owned and oper- 
ated under the American flag, was urged by the second 
AFL-CIO convention. 

“The maritime industry is vital to our economy and 
essential to national defense,” a resolution approved by 
the delegates pointed out. “The health of that industry 
requires a sound, long-range program for the develop- 
ment of a merchant marine sufficient to carry our do- 
mestic water-borne commerce and a substantial portion 
of our foreign commerce on all routes and an end to 
practices and conditions which today threaten its 
survival, 

“We urge that the federal government take steps to 
plan and bring into being a comprehensive long-range 
program for the future development of the maritime 
industry and, in the process, to provide for the partici- 
pation and the full use of the contribution of organized 
labor in the maritime field. 
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“We urge the elimination of the so-called ‘effective 
control’ concept applied under the present policies of the 
government, which has the effect of encouraging the 
transfer of American-owned ships to foreign flags and 
the construction of American-owned ships in foreign 
yards, thus threatening the long-range survival of the 
American merchant marine. 

“We condemn the continuing transfer of American 
vessels to runaway flags as destructive of fair wage 
levels, working conditions and safety standards. We 
call upon Congress to enact the remedial legislation 
necessary to halt the further transferring of American 
ships to foreign flags at the expense of the American 
maritime worker and the national defense and to bring 
under the American flag those foreign flag ships now 
owned by Americans.” 

The comprehensive maritime resolution drafted by 
the Resolutions Committee called for an end to the con- 
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struction of ships in foreign yards for American ship- 
owners and the U.S. government in the offshore procure- 
ment program. The resolution also called for a cessa- 
tion of threats to decrease or eliminate medical facil- 
ities for seamen. 

The International Labor Organization was com- 
mended for its fruitful work in this field. The parley 
lauded the ILO’s efforts to establish “decent minimum 
standards of wages, hours and conditions of work in the 
maritime industry throughout the world.” 

The delegates called for the enactment of “proper” 
federal legislation to guarantee recognition of the hiring 
hall “as the proper medium for employment in all indus- 
tries in which its use has been an accepted practice.” 

The resolution further said: 

“We urge the preservation and proper administration 


Higher Pay Is Asked 
For U.S. Employes 


PRESIDENTIAL VETOES of measures to give govern- 
ment workers higher pay were scored by the Atlantic 
City convention. The effect of the vetoes, the delegates 
said, has been to deny Uncle Sam’s employes the pur- 
chasing power needed to keep pace with “ever-increas- 
ing” price boosts. 

Repeated vetoes of wage legislation since 1954 cannot 
be justified on economic or moral grounds, the conven- 
tion asserted in approving a special Resolutions Com- 
mittee statement on the government employes’ legislative 
program. 

“A policy which persists in maintaining low wages 
not only disregards the dignity of the worker,” the dele- 
gates agreed, “but denies him a just share in the fruits 
of his productivity.” 

Full support of the entire AFL-CIO was pledged to 
the government employes’ unions in their efforts to win 
approval of their legislative program in the new session 
of Congress. The program, in addition to calling for 
increased pay for postal and other federal workers, asked 
statutory recognition of the unions in which Uncle Sam’s 
toilers hold membership. 

Such recognition, the delegates pointed out, would be 
“in keeping with modern advanced industrial relations 
practices.” 

The resolution approved by the convention spelled out 
a total of nineteen legislative goals intended to secure 
economic justice for federal workers. Separate resolu- 
tions called for hospital and medical insurance for gov- 
ernment employes and other improvements in fringe 
benefits. 

The Resolutions Committee’s special statement, after 
recalling that government workers are forbidden to 
strike to enforce their economic demands, said that 
this legal prohibition imposes “a special and specific 
obligation” on the government to deal “fairly, speedily 
and adequately” with the salary needs of its employes. 

“This it has not done,” the statement said. 
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of Public Law 664, the so-called ‘50-50’ law, and we 
oppose the attacks now being made upon this law by 
the State and Agriculture Departments and foreign 
shipowners and all other efforts to weaken its applica. 
tion. We further urge the government to initiate a pro- 
gram designed to assure that at least 50 per cent of our 
ore and oil imports are carried in American flag ships. 

“We oppose the continued operation of the Military 
Sea Transportation Service in competition with private 
United States shipping and the consequent deprivation 
of the benefits of trade union representation of the 
workers involved. 

“We favor an equitable program of subsidization as 
necessary to a stronger and healthier American mer- 
chant marine and to its ability to compete effectively 
with low-wage foreign competitors.” 


Railroad Workers Get 


Backing on Benefits 
LIBERALIZED BENEFITS for railroad workers and 


their beneficiaries under the Railroad Retirement Act 
and the Railroad Unemployment Act were urged by the 
Atlantic City convention. A resolution approved by the 
delegates called on Congress to pass bills which would 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act by increasing bene- 
fits of every kind 10 per cent and liberalizing the pro- 
visions of the law affecting survivors, women workers 
and disability. 

Legislation sought by railway employes would also 
change the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act by 
increasing the daily benefit rate from 50 to 60 per cent 
of the pay a worker received in his last rail employment. 
Other bills endorsed by the convention would raise the 
maximum daily benefit from $8.50 to $10.20, provide 
for the payment of jobless benefits on Sundays and holi- 
days and make other improvements. 

An anti-labor proposal by Senator John W. Bricker 
was condemned by the convention. The Ohio solon has 
been seeking a change in the Railway Labor Act which 
would limit and restrict the right of certain employes to 
organize. This purpose would be accomplished by alter- 
ing the definitions of “employe” and “subordinate offi- 
cial.” 

Another resolution charged relaxation of safety stand- 
ards, leading to “an alarming increase in railroad 
wrecks and the resultant toll in deaths and_ injuries 
among passengers and workers.” 


PAY TV IS REJECTED 
UNANIMOUS APPROVAL was given by the Atlantic 


City convention toa resolution voicing labor’s opposi- 
tion to pay television. Free television must be main- 
tained “in the public interest,” the resolution declared. 
The delegates called on AFL-CIO members to exert 
themselves “to defeat those who are trying to penalize 
the public and destroy free TV.” The AFL-CIO was 
directed to notify the FCC about labor’s stand. 
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Labor's Civil Rights Stand 
Reattirmed at Atlantic City 


RENEWED SUPPORT of Supreme Court decisions out- 
lawing segregation in public schools, public transporta- 
tion and places of public accommodation was pledged 
by the second biennial convention of the united labor 
movement. A resolution approved by the delegates as- 
sembled at Atlantic City hailed these decisions of the 
high court as “a heart-warming reaffirmation of the dem- 
ocratic American principles that are embodied in the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

“We call upon President Eisenhower,” the convention 
said, “to recommend and Congress to enact legislation 
that will endorse and support—by implementing—con- 
stitutional guarantees of civil rights, including those af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court decisions. We call upon 
the Executive Branch to make use of its full authority 
to effect implementation of these decisions.” 

The convention urged the National Labor Relations 
Board to adopt a policy that “use of race-hate propa- 
ganda during union organization campaigns is deemed 
to be interference with and coercion of employes and 
constitutes an unfair labor practice.” In addition, the 
Board was asked to take the position that the use of such 
propaganda “will be sufficient grounds for setting aside 
an election upon request of the union.” 

The resolution on civil rights noted that the AFL-CIO, 
in its first two years, has carried forward “with dili- 
gence and vigor” its policy of equal rights and equal 
opportunities for all. 

“Our federation has taken firm steps,” the resolution 
said, “to give practical application to its non-discrimina- 
tion policy and to win for it widest acceptance both 
within the ranks of labor and in the community at large. 
Dedicated to bring about full and-equal rights for all 
Americans in every field of life, the AFL-CIO has pro- 
vided leadership in the American community in taking 
timely actions to affirm and to secure these rights.” 

It was recalled that following merger the Executive 
Council, assisted by the Committee on Civil Rights, had 
promptly launched “a number of practical programs to 
implement the principle of non-discrimination” set forth 
in the AFL-CIO constitution. 

“In this work, prior consideration was given to the 
removal of discrimination within the ranks of the AFL- 
CIO itself,” it was related. “For the enduring goal of 
our federation is to assure to all workers, without regard 
to race, creed, color or national origin, their share in 
the full benefits of union organization.” 

Citing organized labor’s emphasis upon the assurance 
of equal employment opportunity, the convention voiced 
satisfaction that “the use of non-discrimination clauses 
in collective bargaining contracts has been extended and 
now eflectively bars discrimination in hire, tenure and 
conditions of employment, as well as in advancement to 
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a better job, in a major portion of unionized establish- 
ments.” 

The Atlantic City gathering recommended that AFL- 
CIO affiliates set up internal civil rights committees and 
machinery for effective administration of a “meaning- 
ful” civil rights program within their ranks, “working 
in close cooperation with the Civil Rights Committee 
and the Civil Rights Department of the AFL-CIO.” 

“We recommend,” the convention also said, “that our 
affiliates insist on non-discrimination by employers in 
hire, tenure and conditions of employment and in ad- 
vancement of their employes. 

“We urge our unions to include a non-discrimination 
clause in every collective bargaining agreement they ne- 
gotiate and to proyide for effective administration of 
such a clause. 

“We recommend that all our affiliates take the initia- 
tive in assuring equal opportunity in all apprenticeship 
training and vocational training programs.” 

The parley reiterated labor’s desire to see Congress 
enact an enforceable national fair employment practices 
law. In addition, the delegates called for enactment of 
such laws by all states and cities and for “strengthening 
of such existing laws where necessary to ensure their 
effectiveness.” 


VIOLATORS SHOULD LOSE CONTRACTS 


The federal government was urged to withdraw con- 
tracts from any company “consistently guilty” of vio- 
lating the non-discrimination policy. 

“We pledge our continued cooperation with the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Government Contracts,” the con- 
vention said, “and ask our affiliates to make sure that 
employers with whom they deal, holding federal con- 
tracts, adhere to the letter and spirit of the non-discrimi- 
nation clause required in each government contract.” 

Despite its apparent weakness, the new Civil Rights 
Act was hailed as “a significant forward step in the 
ever-continuing struggle for human rights.” Labor will 
look to the Civil Rights Commission and the Department 
of Justice, the convention said, to “act vigorously” to 
carry out the law’s objectives. 

In regard to the Little Rock situation, the parley said: 

“Whiie supporting President Eisenhower’s action, we 
nevertheless feel morally obligated to express our keen 
disappointment, shared by millions of other Americans, 
at the failure of President Eisenhower and his admin- 
istration to provide vigorous and positive leadership and 
initiative essential for the implementation of the historic 
Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954. 

“This failure created the tragic political and moral 
vacuum which encouraged the attitudes manifested in 
the Little Rock incident.” 
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hough Vays for ltaly's Reds 


By HARRY GOLDBERG 
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HE crisis afflicting the Commu- 

nist Party of Italy, which had 

been slowly gathering force for 
the past few years, has now become so 
apparent that it can no longer be dis- 
avowed by the leaders of the party. 

At a recent meeting of the central 
committee of the party, Amendola, 
the organization secretary, had to ad- 
mit the sad facts of the 
situation. He acknowl- 
edged an overall na- 
tional loss of mem- 
bership of 10 per cent 
in one year, claiming 
1,800,000 members as 
against 2,000,000 the 
year before. Since the 
party had claimed 2,- 
200,000 the year be- 
fore that, it is clear 
that there has been a 
loss of 400,000 mem- 
bers in two years. 
That is no mean loss 
in such a short period. 

These are just the bare-bone fig- 
ures. Concretely, they signify, first 
and foremost, a great loss of influence 
over workers in the factories, a cor- 
responding loss of influence over the 
youth and the women, the resignation 
of some of its top leaders and the 
breaking away of some of the most 
important intellectuals around the 
party. 

The loss of membership, the low- 
ering of morale, the lessening of the 
number of hard-core activists and the 
generally reduced party activity have 
resulted in a substantial lowering of 
the annual financial “take” of the 
party. As a result, important training 
schools for women and youth have 
shut down, and L’Unita, the national 
daily paper of the party, has given 
up its editions in Turin and Genoa, 
key industrial cities. Four years ago 
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the national circulation of L’Unita 
had reached a peak of 1,500,000. 
Now it is down to about 300,000. 

The crisis, therefore, for Italy’s 

Communist Party in all its aspects 
—organizational, ideological, finan- 
cial, etc.—is real and serious. 

The spearhead of the drive to re- 
duce the influence of communism has 
undoubtedly been the 
activity of CISL and 
UIL, the country’s two 
democratic union fed- 
erations. 

Their uphill battle of 
many years against 
Communist domination 
of the Italian labor 
movement has finally 
borne fruit, especially 
during the last two 
years. 

By the end of 1956 
the democratic labor 
federations had _prac- 
tically reached parity 
with the CGIL in the shop steward 
elections in the factories. In 1957 the 
CGIL was running well under 50 per 
cent nationally. 
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In most of the large factories CISL 
and UIL together have captured the 
majority from the CGIL. In many of 
these factories CISL, the larger of 
the two democratic trade union feder- 
ations, has by itself captured the 
majority of votes and seats. The 
CGIL has definitely been reduced to 
a minority position in the organized 
Italian labor movement. This is a 
fact of the greatest social significance. 

The tactical zigzags of the Russian 
Communist Party under Khrushchev 
in its attempt to contain the increas- 
ing social dissatisfaction inside Rus- 
sia and maintain control of its satel- 
lite empire in Eastern Europe and, 
above all, the bloody Soviet repres- 


sion of last year’s Hungarian revolu- 
tion have contributed to the lowering 
of the prestige of communism in 
Italy. lessened its moral attraction 
and lost it influence both inside and 
outside of the party. 

It would be a dangerous illusion. 
however, to think that communism 
is finished in Italy. The Communist 
Party may he down, but it is far from 
out. It is still the largest Communist 
Party west of the Iron Curtain. It 
still has its substantial hard core of 
loyal, fanatic activists whom no ideo- 
logical or moral considerations can 
affect. In Togliatti it has a wily 
leader. The slickest and most adap 
tive of opportunists, he has outlived 
all of his old colleagues and always 
landed on his feet, no matter what 
internal “crises” he has had to face. 

The democratic forces of Italy are 
dangerously at odds. The old demo- 
cratic coalition of four parties, the 
Christian Democrats, the Social Dem- 
ocrats, the Liberals and the Republi- 
cans, which has seen Italy safely 
through ten years of trials, has broken 
down, seemingly beyond repair. The 
democratic parties themselves are in- 
ternally divided into warring sections. 
The latter situation is in great part 
the dead-sea fruit of the illusory de- 
sire for Socialist unification between 
the Social Democratic Party of Sara- 
gat and the Socialist Party of Nenni, 
a Communist stooge for a decade. 

This obsession with Socialist uni 
fication has hopelessly divided the 
Social Democrats into four competing 
currents, divided the Republican 
Party into two parts, worsened the 
relationship between these two parties 
and the Christian Democrats. and 
helped to bring about the downfall of 
the Segni government, the last demo- 
cratic coalition government. 

The irony of all this is that. with 
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the damage done, the Socialist Party, 
after pretending to have broken with 
the Communist Party, has recently 
moved closer to world communism. 
Nenni, in his answer to Khrushchev’s 
provocative letter recently sent to the 
Socialist parties of Western Europe 
on the Middle East situation, agreed 
fully with the Soviet line in every 
fundamental respect. 

Togliatti is now strongly pressing 
Nenni for the reconstitution of the 
“people’s front” for the coming elec- 
tions —and he would be a rash 
prophet indeed who predicted the im- 
possibility of such a development. 

All this division among _Italy’s 
democratic forces naturally brings 
grist to the mill of the Communists. 

First of all, the Christian Demo- 
crats, the ruling party, must renounce 
the tendency toward political monop- 
oly which some of them desire, decide 
not to play with the right-wing parties 
which others want and avoid flirta- 
tion with Nenni’s Socialist Party 
which still others exhibit. 

Also, unless the Social Democrats 
and the Republicans overcome their 
persistent illusions regarding Nenni’s 


Conway 


HE acting president of the new 

American Bakery and Confec- 

tionery Workers Union is a 
tall, soft-spoken man who radiates 
warm and quiet confidence, a Press 
Associates interviewer reports. The 
new union was chartered by the 
AFL-CIO on December 12 following 
the expulsion of the old bakery union 
headed by James Cross. 

The acting head of the American 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
is Daniel E. Conway. He speaks de- 
liberately and uses carefully thought- 
out phrases, the labor news agency 
reporter says. 

“In some twenty years of serving 
the membership,” he told the news- 
man, “I have found the members to 
be conservative, honest, straightfor- 
ward and hard-working people who 
will not tolerate Cross’ practices.” 

In his conversation with the repre- 
sentative of Press Associates, Mr. 
Conway stressed that it is the new 
American Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, not the old Cross organiza- 


tion, that is carrying on the union’s 
tradition. 
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purported good will and sincerity, 
mend their internal divisions and help 
restore the old harmony that existed 
among the democratic parties, it is 
hardly excluded that the Communist 
Party of Italy will recoup much of its 
lost ground in the elections due to be 
held next spring. 

In this connection, it is to be hoped 
that the two democratic trade union 
federations—CISL and UlL—can find 
their way to greater cooperation and 
ultimate democratic trade union 
unity, which would assure keeping 
the CGIL in the minority position in 
the labor movement to which it has 
finally been reduced. 

Recently the Communists have been 
helped by the Soviet sputniks. The 
lack of vision and the penny-pinching 
under our present Administration 
aided the Soviet Union in attaining 
its greatest psychological and propa- 
gandistic victory in years. 

The sputniks appear to have all but 
removed from the minds of men the 
memory of the bloody repression of 
the Hungarian revolution and less- 
ened the moral opprobium attached to 
world communism and its cruelty. 


“Ours has always been an essen- 
tially clean organization,” he said. 
“There had been no scandal attached 
to it. When Cross took over, it started 
to go down hill. We feel we are 
carrying on the old tradition.” 

Acting President Conway and his 
associates, including Curtis Sims, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the old Cross 
union, are pleased at the conspicuous 
progress made by the ABCW in the 
first few weeks of its existence. 

Seventy-six locals with an approxi- 
mate membership of 50,000 have al- 
ready affiliated with the new union. 
They acted after voting at local union 
meetings to break their ties with the 
ousted organization. 

He added that it was physically 
impossible to bring members over at 
a faster rate, even with the coopera- 
tion of the AFL-CIO staff. In addi- 
tion, some locals which have pledged 
their cooperation with ABCW are 
waiting until the Cross convention in 
Cincinnati in March to make the final 
effort to force Cross to resign. 

Meanwhile, in new offices on Con- 
necticut Avenue in Washington, there 


The Communist Party of Italy is 
naturally trying to ride on the coat- 
tails of this temporary Soviet ad- 
vantage, trumpeting constantly the 
superiority of the “socialist” over the 
“capitalist” system. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, and the Commu- 
nist Party has definitely recouped 
some lost ground because of the 
Soviet earth satellites. 

Unless the West learns its lesson 
from the shock of the sputniks, mends 
its fences, closes its ranks and ex- 
ploits to the full its still far greater 
scientific potential and know-how, to 
offset the temporary advantage gained 
by Soviet Russia, things will go from 
bad to worse. It is to be hoped that 
the first steps already taken in this 
direction will be pursued to their 
logical end. 

The Communist Party of Italy 
ultimately stands or falls with the 
totalitarians of Russia. World com- 
munism can be first stopped, then 
contained and ultimately defeated 
only by the unbreakable solidarity of 
a free world firmly dedicated to the 
democratic ideals of bread, peace, 
freedom and justice for all peoples. 


Radiates Contidence 


is bustling activity as ABCW officers 
plan their campaign to win over all 
the bakery and confectionery workers 
in the nation. 

The old bakery union had approx- 
imately 150,000 members so that the 
campaign. takes careful planning, 
knowledge and the ultimate in devo- 
tion. Mr. Conway does not seem 
overwhelmed by the task ahead. 

“We take it day by day,” he told 
the Press Associates reporter. 

His deep trade union background 
probably makes the job easier. His 
father, the late Daniel P. Conway, 
was an ardent member of the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Trainmen. 

“I got my trade union start early,” 
his son recalls. “I participated in 
my first Labor Day parade at the age 
of seven.” 

The younger Dan Conway achieved 
some prominence in 1936 when he 
led a strike in Los Angeles. In 1937 
he became an international represent- 
ative. In March of the following year 
he was named a vice-president. 

He was a leader in the Integrity 
Committee established last March. 
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>William C. Doherty, president of the 
National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, urged improved efficiency in 
Post Office Department operations in 
testimony last month before the Sen- 
ate Post Office Committee. He called 
for an increase in first-class and air- 
mail rates, but he made it clear there 
should be no tie-in between rates and 
wage increases. 


bOne of the finest COPE collection 
drives in the nation was staged last 
year by Local 477, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, in 
San Bernardino, Calif. Voluntary 
contributions exceeding $2000 repre- 
sent an average of over $3 per mem- 


ber, says a COPE report. 


bJoseph P. O’Lone, former president 
of the Typographical Union’s local in 
Washington and a one-time secretary 
of the New Jersey State Federation of 
Labor, is dead at 84. He had worked 
for the old Washington Times-Herald 
for twenty-seven years before his re- 
tirement in 1950. 


bSales and net earnings of manufac- 
turing corporations dipped slightly in 
the third quarter of 1957 but stayed 
at or near record levels, the Federal 
Trade Commission reports. For the 
first nine month sales were six per 
cent higher than a year earlier, while 
net earnings were about the same. 


>bRadford Cope, a suspended interna- 
tional representative of the United 
Textile Workers, has been ordered 
reinstated by Peter M. McGavin, the 
AFL-CI0’s monitor, following a hear- 
ing in Washington. 


bAt Dayton, Ohio, three divisions of 
General Motors are laying off 900 em- 
ployes. Going off the payroll are 400 
workers at Delco Products, 300 at In- 
land Manufacturing and 200 at Mo- 
raine Products. 


>Two hundred men were initiated 
by Toronto Local 117 of the Plas- 
terers in an impressive ceremony. The 
oath of obligation was given by Vice- 
President Edward J. Leonard. 
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>The board of the Screen Actors 
Guild has voted to serve sixty-day 
notice of cancellation of contract on 
Republic Pictures and its subsidiary, 
Studio City Television Productions. 
The AFL-CIO union is irked at Re- 
public’s failure to negotiate for addi- 
tional payments to actors in motion 
pictures recently released to NBC for 
television use. 


>February 1 is the deadline for entries 
in the American Newspaper Guild’s 
seventeenth annual Heywood Broun 
Award contest. All employes in the 
union’s jurisdiction are eligible, 
whether they are members or not. 
Broun, a noted liberal columnist, was 
a leader in the establishment of the 
ANG and served as its president in 
the Thirties. 


>The week beginning January 19 was 
scheduled to be observed by Protes- 
tant churches throughout the country 
as Church and Economic Life Week. 
The theme for the annual observance. 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches of Christ, was “Faith and 
Daily Work: the Task of Christian 


Laymen.” 


>A strike by workers who make ladies’ 
hats ended in victory after four days. 
The hundreds of manufacturers in 
the industry met almost all of the de- 
mands presented by the United Hat- 
ters, Cap and Millinery Workers. It 
was the first full-scale walkout in a 
quarter of a century. 


bAbout 250 employes of Leon F. 
Swears, Inc., of Johnstown and Glov- 
ersville, N.Y., voted unanimously to 
affiliate their Independent Knit Wool- 
en Workers with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. The vote to join 
the AFL-CIO union was taken at a 
special membership meeting. 


bJoseph A. Mazur has been appointed 
as general counsel of the New York 
State Labor Department. He has been 
director of political and educational 
activities for Local 22, Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers, and an examiner for 
the National Labor Relations Board. 





Lébou NEWS BRIEFS 


>Britain has become the first member 
nation of the International Labor Or- 
ganization to ratify the forced labor 
convention adopted at the annual con. 
ference last June. The convention 
requires each country which ratifies 
it “to take effective measures to se- 
cure the immediate and complete 


abolition of forced or compulsory 
labor.” 


>West German labor will continue to 
press its campaign for a reduction of 
working hours in the public services, 
Waldemar Reuter told a press con. 
ference at Duesseldorf. He is a mem- 
ber of the DGB’s executive board. 


>Manufacturing workers had a more 
favorable injury record during the 
third quarter of 1957 than in any 
previous third quarter, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor reports. 


>Unemployment has risen sharply in 
Connecticut. The State Labor De- 
partment reports that 46,400 were out 
of work in mid-December, as com- 
pared with 22.400 a year earlier. This 
was an increase of 107 per cent. 


>The future for efficient secretaries 
will be bright, according to a new 
publication of the Women’s Bureau. 
U.S. Department of Labor. The re- 
port cautions that emphasis is being 
placed on the well-qualified worker. 


>COPE reports splendid response by 
local unions across the nation to a re- 
quest for information regarding the 
registration of their members. More 
than 500 locals sent in registration 
data in one month’s time. 


>The United Auto Workers turned 
over three thirty-minute television 
programs on successive Sundays to 
major religious groups in the Detroit 
area for the presentation of holiday 
religious shows. 


>William R. McComb, who was Wage- 
Hour Administrator from 1947 until 
he resigned in 1955, died in Wash- 
ington following two operations. 
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A Grim Warning 


From Glass Horizons 


Near the beginning of its initial report, 
the special studies project of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund states, in reference to 
the military aspect of our international 
security : 

“All is not well with present U.S. secur- 
ity policies and operations.” 

The startling evaluation of our present 
position is the first of a series of reports on 
various areas of our national life. The 
project was formed in 1956 to “explore the 
problems and opportunities confronting the 
United States over the next ten to fifteen 
ioe” 

This first report reaches the shocking 
conclusion that the United States “is rap- 
idly losing its lead in the race of military 
technology.” The overriding impression 
conveyed by the report is that we are cur- 
rently negotiating with Russia not from a 
position of strength but from weakness. 

If we do not greatly increase our ex- 
penditures for armaments, pending some 
dependable disarmament becoming a fact, 
we will be in much greater jeopardy than 
we are today. 

Commenting on the needed expenditures, 
the report states: 

“When the security of the United States 
and of the free world is at stake, cost can- 
not be the basic consideration. The cold 
war cannot be won and a hot war cannot 
be avoided without a major effort. 

“This is clearly not a time for compla- 
cency. It is just as clearly not a time for 
hysteria, What is required throughout the 
country is an attitude of sustained and in- 
formed determination.” 


Budget for an Emergency 


From AFL-CIO News 


President Eisenhower, in his State of 
the Union message to Congress, admitted 
that many people—presumably including 
the President himself—had underestimated 
the psychological effect of the Russian sput- 
niks, It is also possible that in his budget 
for tht next fiscl year the President has 
continued to underestimate the tone of 
public opinion. 

For instance: 

bDespite the size of the budget—$73.9 
billion—its provisions for national detense 
expenditures, including missile research 
and development, show a rise of less than 
one billion. 

bThe President, in a series of requests 
that will obviously win praise from the most 
reactionary circles, called for major slash- 
ing of funds from a long series of social 


welfare projects. In other cases he recom- 
mended that social welfare functions be 
transferre:| to the states, which neither 
now nor 


i the past have shown any ability 


to hand! them properly. 
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>The budget’s estimates of income sug- 
gest a big upswing in tax revenue, In the 
absence of new taxes, these could come 
only from a terrifically fast pull-out from 
the present recession—an optimism which 
few if any economists expect to happen at 
the speed envisaged by the budget. 

Back in 1954, after the Korean armistice 
took place, the Eisenhower Administration 
took the lead in pushing for tax cuts for 
big business and wealthy individuals. 
Only a few crumbs in tax benefits went 
to middle and lower income families. 

Now the country stands at the beginning 
of another emergency—the need for over- 
coming the scientific lead which the Rus- 
sians seem to have wrested from us. Logic 
would seem to call for a restoration of at 
least some of the taxes which big business 
and the rich used to pay until the Repub- 
licans bailed them out. 

That is not the program the President is 
pushing. 

We should know that a program of con- 
tinuing to favor the big profit corporations 
—while slashing social welfare projects 
and ducking the issue of the need for 
more schools and homes—is not the way to 
meet the emergency in which America and 
the free world now find themselves. 


Inflation and Wages 


From Free Labor World 


Rather than getting ready for a war on 
wage increases and on trade union bar- 
gaining strength, governments should deal 
with the real source of the present diff- 
culties. The danger that unwise, general 
deflationary measures may succeed in sta- 
bilizing prices only at the expense of ar- 
resting increases in production and of in- 
ducing a recession and unemployment is 
very real indeed. 

The free trade union movement will con- 
tinue to oppose such policies, 





HAVE YOU CONTRIBUTED? 


We do not say that the fight against 
inflation and rising prices is the sole re- 
sponsibility of governments. Employers 
have a heavy burden of responsibility as 
well. And so have the trade unions. 

We do not accept all the responsibility, 
but we do not shirk that which is properly 
ours. However, when nothing or too little 
is done to hold down prices, we cannot 
abandon our duty to protect the workers’ 
living standards through compensating in- 
creases in wages. 

When profits remain high or are rising, 
it is unreasonable to call on the trade un- 
ions not to advance claims for wage in- 
creases. When governments pursue policies 
which hamper increases in production, or 
when monopolistic practices have the same 
effect, it is not possible for the trade un- 
ions to accept this state of affairs as a 
point of departure in collective bargaining 
and agree that wages should not rise on 
the ground that production has not risen. 

In an expanding economy, in which pro- 
duction and productivity rise and in which 
everybody willing to work can find employ- 
ment, there will always be scope for in- 
creases in the real purchasing power of 
wages without price increases. This type 
of economy is ‘the major objective of the 
free trade union movement. 

In such an expanding and dynamic econ- 
omy the free trade union movement will 
shoulder its two-fold responsibility of see- 
ing that workers have their equitable share 
in prosperity and of insuring that changes 
in wages do not lead to inflation. But 
they and the workers they represent will 
refuse to be a scapegoat for the faults of 
others. In particular they will certainly 
refuse to carry alone the burden of the 
struggle against inflation. 


A Sound Suggestion 


From United Association Journal * 


AFL-CIO Metal Trades Department 
President James Brownlow has made a 
sound suggestion in the labor relations field. 
Speaking before the Society for Personnel 
Administration, Mr. Brownlow suggested 
that the federal government bargain with 
its employes. 

Mr. Brownlow said: 

“There is no justification for the federal 
government not giving its employes by leg- 
islation all of the rights and benefits of 
organization and_ collective bargaining 
which it requires of other employers.” 

He supported his suggestion by concrete 
evidence of collective bargaining in prac- 
tice in the TVA, the Government Printing 
Office and other U.S. operations. 

We think the suggestion that unioniza- 
tion rights be accorded generally is a sound 
one and hope that we will see the day 
when it becomes a_ practical reality 
throughout the federal establishment. 


* Magazine of the United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


George Meany—Civilized mankind 
must never forget and never forgive 
the Communist 
tortures, deporta- 


tions and mur- 
ders of Hun- 
gary’s bravest 


sons and daugh- 
ters. No one who 
is sincere in his 
professions of 
democratic ideals 
and practices can be neutral or ob- 
livious to the agony and grief of Hun- 
gary. Humanity is eternally indebted 
to the Hungarian people. Through 
their bravery and sacrifices they have 
taught mankind very valuable les- 





sons. 

These lessons are especially valu- 
able today when the Soviet imperial- 
ists are more arrogant and brazen 
than ever in their threats against 
world peace and human liberty. 

In Hungary mankind has lost a 
major battle—but not the war—for 
human freedom. There is cause for 
deep concern. But there is no reason 
for despair and inaction. 

The will to freedom cannot be per- 
manently crushed. The will to free- 
dom is bound to triumph—if we who 
are free and cherish our liberty help 
those who are still under the iron 
heel of dictatorship and despotism. 

Let us keep the Hungarian issue 
alive in the minds and hearts of the 
entire civilized world. 


Aime J. Forand, Congressman from 
Rhode Island—Last August | intro- 
duced a bill to in- 
crease the bene- 
fits payable un- 
der the federal 
old-age, survi- 
vors and disabil- 
ity insurance 
program and to 
provide insur- 
ance against the 
costs of hospital, nursing home and 
surgical service for persons eligible 
for old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits. My purpose in introducing 
the measure at that time was to per- 
mit my colleagues in Congress and 
all interested individuals and groups 
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to give the proposals thorough study 
in the period before the opening of 
the 1958 session. 

While this bill would bring sub- 
stantial improvements to many mil- 
lions of Americans, its provisions are 
modest. They have been limited de- 
liberately to facilitate enactment of 
this much-needed measure in 1958. 
They deal with social insurance only. 


Walter P. Reuther, president, 
United Auto Workers—At home and 
abroad there are 
some who would 
like nothing bet- 
ter than to utilize 
this moment to 
wreck our unipns 
and destroy our 
unity. The Com- 
munist world has 
long recognized 
that its chances of success are en- 
hanced When free unions are en- 
chained. Despite this, there are 
powerful forces at home who would 
impose crippling legislation upon our 
movement and weaken our collective 
bargaining efforts. 

Our job is to bring to the American 
people the truth concerning our 
unions, their purposes and the gains 
that we have helped to achieve for all 
our citizens. The people of this 
nation will not tolerate a return to 
the industrial sweatshops that existed 
before we formed industrial 
unions. By evolving a dynamic pro- 
gram for further progress, we will 
be taking an important step in de- 
feating reaction and in_ rallying 
America for progress. 

Free industrial labor has produced 
an abundance undreamed of even a 
short decade ago. We have before 
us a unique opportunity to banish 
want and deprivation and to create in 
the foreseeable future a world of cul- 
ture and leisure in which our material 
problems will be largely solved. 

Automation, electronics, the new 
chemistry and the atom give assur- 
ance of an era of abundance. The 
key to this era lies largely in our col- 
lective bargaining. Unions have pio- 
neered to bring forth a measure of 
for millions. The future 


our 


security 








promises even greater gains for all 
if our unions will continue to press 
forward and if we require manage. 
ment.to face up_to its true responsibil- 
ities to the whole community. 


President Eisenhower—There was 
one basic purpose implicit in every 
discussion and 
debate of the 
conference of the 
North Atlantic 
Treaty Organiza. 
tion. That was 
the pursuit of a 
just peace. Not 
once did I hear 
any slightest hint 
of saber-rattling or of aggressive in- 
tent. Of course, all of us were con- 
cerned with developing the necessary 
spiritual, economic and_ military 
strength of our defensive alliance. 
We are determined that there must 
be no war. But we never lost sight 
of our hope that the men in the Krem- 
lin would themselves come to under. 
stand their own need for peace, as 
well as our sincerity in desiring a just 
composition of differences between 
West and East. 

The heads of the NATO govern- 
ments and their associates labored 
earnestly to continue the strengthen- 
ing of our common security. We all 
realize that adequate free world 
strength—moral, economic, and mili- 
tary—is under present circumstances 
our most effective deterrent to war. 





Paul Douglas, Senator from Illinois 
—I say that great wrongs are per- 
petrated upon the 
Negroes of this 
country, in all sec- 
tions of the coun- 
try. They are 
discriminated 
against in em- 
ployment and in 
housing. They 
are discriminated 
against so far as schooling is con- 
cerned. They are discriminated 
against in voting, which, frequently 
they can only do at the peril of their 
lives. They are not assured of a fair 
trial and frequently do not receive it. 

I regard all this as a great blot 
upon the American people and as 
unworthy of the ideas upon which 
this republic was founded. It is, m 
the deepest sense of the term, um 
Christian. 
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